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There are 9 Daily Papers in Philadelphia 





Its 1,250,000 persons are a news-reading people. Somehow 
more seem to read The Philadelphia Record than any 
other—probably because they like our news better. 


It costs us $1,000 a day for the white 
paper alone upon which THE RECORD 
is printed. That’s circulation. 


If you are in real earnest about adver- 
tising—plain, cold, hard, money value, 
business getting publicity, you want 


THE RECORD 


if your goods are sold in Philadelphia. 


Every advertiser of note knows that. 


“It would seem that everybody in Philadelphia reads the Record.””— 
Mail Order Journal. 








Advertising rate 25 cents per line, subj to di 


New York: Advertising Manager Chicago : 
185 World Building. Philadelphia. 1002-4 Tribune Building. 
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Money 
Brains and Energy 


have been employed without stint 
in making 


THE PITTSBURGH 
GAZETTE 


Circulation 69,000 


” THE PITTSBURGH 
CHRONICLE-TELEGRAPH 


Circulation 80,000 
The Leading Daily Papers of Pittsburgh 











The Gazette in the morning and the Chronicle- 
Telegraph in the evening go into more homes 
and business houses than any two other papers 
of their city. 

If reaching the intelligent and _ self-respecting 
public—the people who are on the lookout for 
what they want and have the money to get it— 
is your object, place your advertisements in these 





papers. 
Copies, rates and other information for the 
asking. W. R. ROWE, Manager. 





J. E. VAN DOREN SPECIAL AGENCY, 
MANAGER FOREIGN ADVERTISING, 
1103-1105 BOYCE BUILDING, 407-410 TEMPLE CouRT, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 
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ELBERT HUBBARD AS AN 
ADVERTISING MAN. 





When all other arguments fail 
of effect there is one last epithet 
that can be hurled at Elbert Hub- 
bard. Call him a ‘soapmaker.” 
That is certain to fetch him. The 
term is not very wicked, of course, 
when you analyze it, for soapmak- 
ing is a useful modern industry, 
quite within the bounds of law. But 
the “soapmaker” looks beautifully 
damning in brevier type—looks as 
though the writer could call Hub- 

bard other things if he were not 
merciful. The story of Hubbard's 
soapmaking career is a pretty good 
advertising tale. It shows that the 
East Aurora sage believes in pub- 
licity, that he knows how to write 
it and how to back it up with a def- 
inite plan for taking care of the 
returns. The foundation of the 
Larkin Soap Company, Buffalo, 
which is one of the largest plants 
of its kind in the world, was laid 
in 1875 by Hubbard and John D. 
Larkin. Until 1888 the business ran 
along the usual grooves of trade, 
selling to wholesalers and jobbers, 
slowly gaining in volume. Then 
Hubbard saw that the tendency of 
modern business was to lessen the 
distance between maker and con- 
sumer, and that the manufacturers 
who got upon the new basis early 
could secure a foundationthat gives 
great advantages over competitors. 
Sharp eyes were needed to see the 
trend in those days, but the com- 
pany had been selling to a few con- 
sumers, and Hubbard proposed that 
they increase this class of trade. 
“But the wholesaler and jobber will 
never buy of us again if we do 
that,” was the protest—and it was 
a terrible thirg to incur the severe 
displeasure of the middlemen in 
1888. “Well, we'll try to get along 
without them,” said Hubbard, and 
after careful planning the Larkin 
Soap Company adopted its present 
inethod of selling combination 
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boxes of soap to families, giving 
premiums with each ten-dollar 


combination ordered. Advertising 
was used liberally at the outset. 
The appropriations for the first 


¥ 


three years were, respectively, $20,--~ 


000, $30,000 and $40,000. This 
money was spent chiefly in maga- 
zines and religious papers, with the 
purpose of reaching families, and 
the results were so good that the 
Larkin Soap Company now does 
an enormous volume of business 
upon a comparatively small adver- 
tising expenditure. The _ first 
premiums given with ten dollar 
boxes of soap and toilet requisites 
were a desk and a piano lamp, but 
the list is now a large one, and a 
clubbing plan is used whereby ten 


T 


families buy a box together andy 


take turns in selecting the pre- 
mium. The company ships _be- 
tween 2,500 and 3,000 boxes per 
day, and the system takes on new 
patrons almost automatically. A 
large sum is spent every year for 
publicity, but the greater part of 
it goes into literature. A monthly 
house organ, the Larkin Idea, is 
its chief advertising medium, about 
150,000 copies of which are printed 
each month. 

Hubbard drew out of the firm in 
1893 because he disliked routine 
work and had literary aspirations. 
The story of the founding of the 
Roycroft Shop in 1895 is too well 
known to need repeating, but per- 
haps a little more light can be 
thrown upon its business and ad- 
vertising methods. Apart from its 
artistic, literary and_ socialistic 
sides, the Roycroft Shop is one 
of the most successful mail order 
establishments in the United States. 
It has strong individuality that is 
practically a trademark, and of the 
dozens of imitators that have 
adopted its methods there is no 
single one that can claim to be a 
rival or even a competitor. Twenty 
thousand persons visited it during 
the Buffalo Exposition, and during 


~ 
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the present summer the pilgrims 
average I00 to 150 per day. The 
institution has just been incorpo- 
tated at $1,000,000, and is said to 
be prospering to a degree that 
causes the less prosperous to shake 
their heads forebodingly. With 
the exception of a small amount 
spent to advertise the Philistine 
among advertisers, no money is ap- 
propriated for publicity in regular 
channels, and the volume of busi- 
ness created by the shop’s own 
publications and follow up litera- 
ture must average an exceedingly 
low cost per reply. 

The hard-headed business man 
who visits the Roycroft Shop will 
be impressed with its cleanliness 
first, and then with the fact that 
it is an ably managed institution. 
The “girls” are a busy lot, enjoy- 
ing their work as per the adver- 
tisements, but are not any more 
fortunate than their sisters in hun- 
dreds of modern offices and work- 
rooms. They are very likely to re- 
mind the hard-headed business 
man of rooms full of girls in his 
own plant. Then, he will be 
struck by the fact that the Roy- 
croft Shop is, in some respects, 
a “show place.” There is a dis- 
tinct theatrical note outside of 
its economy and products, and it 
has a long-haired side that will 
hardly appeal to him. If he infers 
that this note is a necessary part 
of the trademark he will doubt- 
less be right. 

Coming to Hubbard himself, the 
hard-headed business man will 
recognize him as one of his own 
kind. Trim his hair and there 
will be little left but a well built 
man of forty-five who writes force- 
ful ads and vital little essays, 
stands upon solid ground and goes 
largely according to the laws of 
arithmetic. His one dominant note 
is eternal, unshakable common 
sense—common business sense. He 
writes literature for business men 
—short essays for people who have 
scant time to dig into the classics 
upon their own account, but who 
get opinions from his impressionis- 
tic sketches of great writers, musi- 
cians and painters in the “Little 
Journeys,” and of current events 
from the Philistine. 

He does not dislike the term “ad- 
vertising man,” but admits that he 


was an advertising man first of all, 
and that the Roycroft Shop owes 
most of its success to principles 
that he learned as a “soapmaker.” 
Added to his knowledge that busi- 
ness is most profitable when done 
direct with consumers, is his belief 
that the human family is not com- 
posed of thieves and rogues, as 
our grandfathers thought, but is 
made up of the average man and 
woman, who wish to be as honest 
as possible. This belief underlies 
the ‘‘sent on suspicion” method of 
selling Roycroft books. Behind it 
is the ‘policy of selling good goods 
and of giving a trifle more of a 
trifle better quality than the cus- 
tomer has been led to expect. The 
Philistine and “Little Journeys” 
are well worth any mortal’s dollar, 
and the Roycroft books are excel- 
lent books. 

In writing he follows the princi- 
ples that can safely be adopted by 
most adwriters. It has been said 
that, were Hubbard thrown upon 
his resources, he would find the ad- 
writing field highly profitable. He 
writes many of the ads in the 
Philistine, and they are so vital 
that people read the commonplace 
ones for fear they will miss those 
that are sot commonplace. He 
makes a cardinal principle of brev- 
ity, for he knows that readers like 
much matter in a little space. Un- 
expected turns of phrases give the 
“different” quality, and he believes 
in giving readers credit for know- 
ing things that are somewhat ob- 
scure. ‘Writing down” is not 
good writing, therefore he never 
hesitates at using an allusion or 
illustration that will help the ad or 
article, even though he is morally 
certain that it will not be under- 
stood by his whole audience. If 
one reader in ten comprehends and 
enjoys an obscure allusion he willi 
explain it to the other nine, or the 
nine will hunt up the one and de- 
mand explanation. While this 
principle could hardly be followed 
in writing the great mass of ad- 
vertising, there is no doubt but that 
it appeals to persons of more than 
average intelligence. He also be- 
lieves in the advertising value of 
censure and ridicule. All humani- 


ty relishes a “roast.” Malice 

must not be present, nor is vindic- 

tive abuse effective, but readers 
(Continued on page 6.) 
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Successful adver- 
tisers have always 


advertised in 


THE SUN 


That is why you 
should be among 
the number—suc- 
cessful men seek 


each others’ com- 


pany. 


Address 
THE SUN, NEW YORK, 
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like a writer who treats both sides 


of a question, and while they en- 
joy an article that deals with men 
or institutions from the opposing 
side, such articles seldom alter their 
real opinions. In the case of the 
lavish abuse and ridicule that have 
been leveled at the Roycroft Shop, 
he finds that the “roast” brings a 
favorable reaction—that, if your 
commodity is a good one, no 
amount of abuse can hurt it, and 
that the reaction from it has ten- 
fold the advertising value of undi- 
luted praise. 

The Roycroft Shop now occupies 
large buildings, and has a pay-roll 
of $1,500 weekly. The circulation 
of the Philistine i is said to be 100,- 
coo copies monthly, with 50,000 for 
the “Little Journey s.” Out of the 
original investment of less than 
$3,000 has grown a plant worth 
$300,000, and besides books the 
community makes furniture, iron- 
work, rugs and statuary. 

= ai ae ate 
STATING A DECREASING 
CIRCULATION. 


It was no man of straw who, 
withholding his name, recently said 
to Printers’ INK, “In my experi- 
ence there is just one daily in the 
United States whose rates cannot 
be hammered down. That is the 
Chicago Daily News. You pay 
your money for its space, or you 
do without it.” 

There is, unquestionably, a close 
connection between the esteem in 
which the Daily News is held by 
advertisers and its admirable habit 
of stating circulation. For twenty- 
five years its publisher has steadily 
printed each day at the top ‘of its 
editorial page a detailed statement 
of circulation for the preceding 
month, and the same policy has 
been followed by the Record- 
Herald, which is practically a 
morning edition of the News. 
These statements give the number 
of copies sold and paid for as 
nearly as the figures can be ascer- 
tained under the system that per- 
mits dealers to return unsold cop- 
ies. No dailies in the United 





States have been so unswervingly 
open and honest regarding circula- 
tion figures for so long a period. 
This 
been 


integrity has undoubtedly 
a factor in building up their 
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magnificent advertising patronage, 
for while advertisers like these pa- 
pers because they bring results, 
and cannot be dispensed with, there 
is every evidence that they appre- 
ciate their circulation ethics. 

“As to whether this policy pays 
or not we cannot say,” said Mr. 
Samuel S. Rogers to a PRINTERS’ 
INK reporter. ‘It is not a question 
of profit with us, but simply one of 
honesty. We sell _ advertising 
space, and take good money for 
rendering advertising service, and 
we believe that so far as figures 
are concerned, advertisers are en- 
titled to know what they are re- 
ceiving for their money. Would 
we continue to state circulation if 
our figures began to shrink? Why, 
we've done that several times in 
the history of the two papers. At 
the close of the Spanish-American 
war the circulation of the Record 
dropped from about 250,000 per 
day to 150,000. This shrinkage 
was almost coincident with an in- 
crease in the price of the paper 
from one cent to two cents. There 
was, however, no question as to 
whether we shovld withhold fig- 
ures. We simply went on printing 
them as a matter of course. Our 
advertising rates were based upon 
a smaller circulation than the in- 
crease brought by the war, and so 
we made no reduction in the price 
of space. There was no serious 
objection to the shrinkage or the 
rate, and practically no one drop- 
ped out.” 





FROM A 
TILDEN 


A BAD AD FOR THE TAILORS. 
FLASHLIGHT PICTURE AT THE 
CLUB, 
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THOROUGHLY COVERED 


The Peoria 
Evening Star 


REACHES THE PEOPLE IN CENTRAL ILLINOIS. 
READ THE FIGURES AND BE CONVINCED. 





Ratio of Circulation i in the City of Peoria, taking 
the census of 1900 as a basis, 
ONE PAPER TO EVERY SIX 
INHABITANTS 


We quote a few towns in which delivery by carrier 
is made, and there are many others. 

Town, Population. Stars delivered. Per cent. 
Pekin, - - 8,420 945 over 
Chillicothe, - 1,699 230 ed 
Princeville, - 735 182 = 
Farmington, 1,729 250 
Brimfield, - 677 88 
Elmwood, - 1,582 200 
Yates City, - 650 105 
Toulon, - - 1,057 115 
Wyoming, - {277 170 


17, 826 2,285 over 
DAILY SWORN CIRCU- 
LATION for week end- 23, 6 39 
ing Fuly 5, 1902, - 
THAT IS OUR CASE. We submit it without 
argument, and leave the matter to the judgment of 


the judicious advertiser for his decision. 
PEORIA STAR CO., Peoria, Ill. 





N. M. SHEFFIELD, Manager of I’oreign Advertising 


84 and 85 Tribune Building, NEW YORK 
U. S. Express Building, - CHICAGO 
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WHAT OUR GROWING OR- 
IENTAL TRADE MEANS. 


This admirable outline of the 
possibilities awaiting the United 
States in the Far East, is taken 
from the address of James J. Hill, 
delivered before the Illinois Man- 
ufacturers” Association at Chicago, 
June 4, and reported in full in the 
New York Sun of June 8 


“The Oriental trade has built up cities 
of the Old World which are now ruins. 
Its value runs back to the very dawn of 
history. Byzantium enjoyed this trade 
for a time, and later on it built up 
Venice, the city of merchant palaces, 
which ‘for years was the gateway from 
the East into Europe. When the Por- 
tuguese sent their ships around the Cape 
of Good Hope, followed by the ~-Span- 
iards, they took possession of this trade 
and transferred it from the backs of 
camels to their galleons. From them it 
passed under the control of the Han- 
seatic League and the cities of Holland 
and Belgium. Early in this century 
Great Britain through a wise policy, took 
possession of the trade and has retained 
it to the present time, for the reason that 
she furnished the lowest rates of trans- 
— to and from these countries. 
Ve are now preparing to challenge her 
for such share of this business as can be 
furnished by the manufactures of the 
United States. 

“Twenty years ago the foreign trade 
of Japan was not to exceed $1 per capita 
of the population. To-day this trade is 
ae to six or seven dollars per capita 

its population. Twenty years ago 
it amounted to about forty millions of 
dollars and to-day it amounts to about 
two hundred and fifty millions of dol- 
lars, of which the United States’ share 
is less than one-fifth. Ten years ago we 
exported about five million dollars an- 
nually to Tapan, and imported from her 
about twenty-six millions. Now, our ex- 
ports to Japan amount to thirty ‘millions, 
or six times as much as they were ten 
years ago, and the increase in our im- 
ports has been very small. In 1890 the 
entire foreign trade with China amount- 
ed to about 90 cents per capita. With a 
good stable zovernment which will pro- 
tect the Chinaman in the fruits of his 
own labor and enterprise, there is no 
reason why ihe Chinese trade should 
not increase as rapidly as that of Japan 
has increased. The Chinaman is_ the 
hetter merchant of the two. Snould the 
Chinese trade increase to three or four 
dollars per capita, it would amount to 
more than the entire exports of the 
United States. Surely, this trade is 
worth striving for. 

“A country where labor is paid from 
1o to 25 cents a day cannot indulge in 
many luxuries, and our trade with the 
Orient must be largely in the necessities 
of life and such articles as they cannot 
produce. We have already built up a 
large demand for American cotton and 
flour, which a few years ago were un- 
known in China and Japan. ‘This cotton 


mainly goes to Texas and other South- 
western States, and it may surprise you 
to learn that seven-eighths of it during 


the past year has gone by way of Puget 
Sound ports. 

“We have on the Pacific Coast the 
largest body of first-class timber left in 
the United States. When I first visited 
that country, with a view to extending 
our lines to ihe coast, I saw at once that 
unless we could carry their lumber 
to market at a price that would enable 
them to manufacture and ship it with 
a profit our railroads would have no 
business. The first and great crop of 
that country is lumber. 

“We made a rate of 40 cents a hun 
dred for 2,000 miles, or four mills a 
ton per mile, on this lumber, in order 
that we might load back the cars, that 
carried out the merchandise to the West. 
This rate was necessarily met by other 
roads, and the result was the expansion 
of the lumber trade of W. ashington and 
Oregon, so that to-day it is over ten 
times what it was nine years ago, and in 
place of seeking additional loads for 
our cars from the West, we are now 
seeking additional loads for our west- 
tound cars going out to be loaded with 
lumber for the great treeless States of 
the Middle West, and the development 
of this Pacific Coast lumber traffic will 
work a greater change in the Oriental 
trade of the country than all the efforts 
of all the nen engaged in that traffic. 

“To enable us to keep pace with the 
enormous demand for this lumber was 
the moving cause of our building the 
largest ships in the world, through which 
we will be prepared this fall to meet not 
only the rates of other transcontinental 
lines, both in the United States and Can- 
ada, but we will meet the rates made by 
steamer from the Atlantic ports via the 
Suez Canal. 

“Every manufacturer reached by any 
railway in the United States can ship 
his goods to the Orient by rail to the 
Pacific Coast and thence by steamer at 
rates that will compete with water trans- 
portation from the Atlantic seaboard to 
the East by way of the Mediterranean 
and Suez Canal. Were it not for the 
certainty that there is a carload of lum- 
ber waiting tor every empty car that we 
can furnish on the Pacific Coast, we 
could not carry the Oriental business 
at twice the rates we will offer. 

“With Manila as an American port in 
the East and the best ships that can be 
built we should be able to maintain our- 
selves as a nation in the control of a 
large share of this tr traffic.” 


CONTINU ITY. 

The results to be derived from con- 
tinuous advertising cannot be over-es- 
timated. That person or firm who de- 
sires to have their business grow and 
expand must continue to advertise. In 
continuity is strength. The advertising 
you did yesterday will help your ad- 
vertising of to-day, and the advertising 
of to-day will help that of the morrow, 
and so on indefinitely. 

The child that makes the greatest pro- 
gress at school does not attend on Mon- 
day, then skip Tuesday, back Wednes- 
day, and then out again until the next 
Monday. No, he is in attendance every 
school day. 

Continuity is strength. Therefore 
that person who would add strength to 
to his business must keep it before the 
pubfic continuously.—The Schemer. 
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$200 Reward 











In referring to the circulation claims of two New 
York City papers, Printers’ Jnk, under date of June 
3, 1902, made the following offer: Printers’ Jnk will 
pay a hundred dollars for an honest circulation state- 
ment from either of the two papers named. 


By an honest statement is meant such 
an one as is furnished regularly to the 
American Newspaper Directory by the 
Philadelphia Record, Chicago Record-Herald, St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat, Cincinnati Zimes-Star, 
Boston Globe or 


San Francisco Call 








The San Francisco CALL guarantees to its pa- 
trons a daily average in excess of 60,000 copies. 


The bulk of this large circulation is in 
the homes of people having a regular and 
adequate income. 


THAT’S WHY in 1901 the CALL published 


many thousand inches of dis- 
play advertising more than any other San Fran- 
cisco morning paper. 


IT BRINGS RETURNS 











Circulation books open to advertisers. 











JOHN D. SPRECHLES, PROPRIETOR. 


w. Ss. LEAKE, MANAGER. 


San Francisco, Cal. 
STEPHEN B. SMITH, oa C. GEO. KROGNESS, 
Advertising Representative, Advertising Representative, 
No. 80 Tribune Building New York. Marquette Building, Chicago, Il. 






































































ADVERTISING NEAL’S 
ENAMELS. 


As you approach the plant of the 
Acme White Lead & Color Works 
in the northern part of Detroit, 
Mich., you are made aware that it 
is a plant with an idea. Painted 
pure white, it stands out above the 
factories around it, and the large, 
clean buildings in which the Acme 
products are made show that the 
motto “Take Hold and Lift” is an 
active working principle rather 
than a pretty phrase. 

“We make paints, varnishes, 
enamels and similar goods,” said 
Mr. A. M. Woodward, the adver- 
tising manager, “but we have thus 
far exploited but a single product 
through advertising to the con, 
sumer. This is our Neal's enamel. 
We believe in advertising, how- 
ever, and if the word is used in the 
broad sense that marks its appli- 
cation by the Little Schoolmaster 
there is no doubt but that we are 
more extensive advertisers than 
is apparent from our rather slend- 
er showing in the magazines. We 
believe in printers’ ink—and in 
Printers’ INK—but we use it 
mainly in things that will help the 
retailer dispose of our goods. 

“This business was established 
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INK, 


our standards in the knowledge 
that the age of shoddy is passing, 
depending upon the public to buy 
the best that we can produce, pay- 
ing the price that we ask, and the 
results have been simply marvel- 
ous. The one essential to market- 
ing good goods is that you con- 
vince people of their value. We 
have dene this by active intro- 
duction of our goods and by adver- 
tising in a modest way. 

“In advertising Neal's enamels 
we use general mediums to attract 
readers and induce them to test 
our commodity. Just now we are 
using the Delineator, Munsey’s, 
McClure’s, Review of Reviews and 
Youth’s Companion. Our ads are 
keyed, and readers are asked to 
send ten cents in stamps for a 
small can of the enamel. This 
trial can contains enough to coat 
a chair or a large picture frame, 
and is so practical a test that very 
nearly all who send for it ultimate- 
ly go to local dealers for larger 
quantities. This method of selling 
samples to those who answer ads 
is becoming general, and is much 
more satisfactory than that of 
sending expensive booklets upon 
request, I am sure. It sorts out 
the curious. We send booklets and 
sample colors with each can, or 





in 1884. It is conducted upen veryysend them when a request comes 


definite principles. We_ believe 
thoroughly in the commercial pos- 
sibilities of good goods, and we 
aim to malze better paints, var- 
nishes and enamels than anyone 
else makes. There were plenty of 
cheap brands of paint when the 
Acme White Lead & Color Works 
entered the field, and it seemed 
as though the one method that lay 
open to us was that of making 
products that could compete with 
them in price. We believed, how- 
ever, that it was better business 
policy to compete with them in 
quality, and to depend upon more 


without the dime, but the money 
is sent in the vast majority of in- 
stances, and we find that readers 
who are interested in your goods 
and really desirous of testing them 
will seldom balk at making a small 
investment for the purpose. Then, 
when they purchase the sample, 
they do not feel under obligations 
to you. This line of advertising 
has been followed four years, and 
is so satisfactory that we would 
very quickly extend it to other 
products had we the facilities for 
keeping up with the demand for 
them. Our ads are quarter-page, 


effective ways of marketing oufyisually, and we run them steadily 


product than upon cheaper ways 0 
manufacturing. Good paint is the 
most economical in the long run, 
as is every good commodity. 
Things are always worth what one 
can afford to pay for them—and 
one ¢an always afford the best. 
Consequently, our products are as 
high-priced as any in the market, 
we have persistently maintained 


through nine months of the year. 
June, July and August do not bring 
returns in our line, for people are 
away from their homes or are giv- 
ing little thought to fancy work or 
improvements during the hot 
weather.” 


———_oe——""" 

NEVER sit-on the fence and wait for 

business to come—invite it with attrac- 
tive advertising.—The Advisor, 





CIRCULATION DISPUTES 
ERADICATED. 
By E. Press. 


Ever since the publication of daily 
newspapers began they have indulged 
in circulation disputes, and this has 
been of no interest whatever save to 
the advertiser. How little or how much 
he has been influenced by this it is im- 
possible to know. However, one 
thing is certain, the advertiser will 
come to the point where the medium 
used will have to substantiate its 
claims of circulation. Advertising is 
an asset that should not be bought in 
the dark, and the successful publisher 
will soon find it to his advantage to 
submit to any investigation the adver- 
tiser may deem advisable. 

If the advertiser would co-operate 
by employing trusted employees to give 
from time to time information regard- 
ing the circulation of mediums used, 
they would compile statistics equally 
as valuable as the latest price lists on 
any line of commodities. The Zven- 
ing Press of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
opens every avenue and solicits a rigid 
investigation from any one interested. 

The American Newspaper Directory 
for the year 1901 devoted special at- 
tention to a list of the one hundred 
papers possessing the largest circula- 
tion. The Zvening Press of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., ranked as seventy- 
eighth on the Directory's list. The 
fact that Grand Rapids is so accessible 
to both Detroit and Chicago and that 
during 1901 the Avening Press circu- 
lated the actual number of 30,470 pa- 
pers daily seems somewhat phenome. 
nal. However, these figures are correct. 
The Evening Press circulates 19,000 pa- 
pers in the city and 11,000 within a radi- 
us of one hundred miles of this city. It 
proves to the careful, thinking adver- 
tiser that it is not only one of the very 
strongest advertising mediums in 
America, but also the fact that no 
other paper can possibly cover the ter- 
ritory or give the advertiser the same 
value where mail order or “experiment 
al” money may be used. The annual 
output of the Grand Rapids manufac- 
turers is over $25,000,000. Inciuded in 
this are fifty furniture factories employ- 
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with a total circulation of 
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ing 16,000 men, and paying $6,000,000 
in wages each year. This alone would 
make Grand Rapids one of the very 
best markets for mail order business 
and general advertising. However, 
the surrounding farming and fruit pro- 
ducing country, which is closely cov- 
ered by seven rural mail routes (cov- 
ering an area of 200 miles of terri 
tory), makes the “ Valley City” an ac 
knowledged Mecca of Michigan’s 
trade. 

The fact that the farmer has grad- 
ually been educated away from the 
stage coach days and the reading of 
weekly newspapers to the progressive 
methods of interurban transit and free 
mail delivery, makes a paper selling 
for six cents a week, like the Evening 
Press of Grand Rapids, Michigan, a 
strong medium inthe State. Its full 
Associated Press reports, its carefuily 
edited local market reports and its 
political independence win a clientage 
very valuable to the general advertis- 
er. Mr Charles J. Billson will furnish 
advertising rates from his New York 
Office, 86 Tribune Building, or the 
Western Office, Tribune Building, 
Chicago. 


SS 
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THE PERSUASIVE ART. 
By Joel Benton. 


The aim of the advertiser who 
wishes results is not to amuse the 
reader or toinform him but rather to 
persuade him. He is not anactor for 
entertainment except as entertain- 
ment is incidental to his chief pur- 
pose. He is more like the minister 
and lawyer and comes before the 
public to persuade his hearers to 
conviction in a certain direction. 

He knows, of course, that the 
art of persuasion can be enhanced 
by circumstances of humor and 
ornament, that the picturing al- 
liance does not come amiss and 
that a fair amount of pertinent in- 
struction and argument must go 
into his story. There is nothing 
in fact that wakes the human mind 
to belief and action that he may 
not at times employ. He may be 
eloquent or poetic; he may momen- 
tarily diverge from his theme, if 
he comes back to it finally—pro- 
vided such a tangent fixes or trans- 
fixes the memory. But whatever 
he does, if he does not in the end 
persuade, will be done in vain. 

But how do people persuade? 
When Philip spoke he persuaded 
the Greeks to defend themselves 
against Persia and her innumer- 
able legions. They thought while 
he was speaking, historians tell us, 
of nothing else. When Peter the 
Hermit went through Europe thou- 

sands were ready to follow him to 
Palestine to save the sacred places 
from infidel occupation. 

To be sure, these are magnificent 
examples of the persuasive art, 
but they are not unfit examples 
for every-day business use since 
they indicate for us in what per- 
suasion consists. 

Its first and greatest element, as 
every one can see who thinks the 
matter thoroughly out, is the be- 
lief of the writer or speaker in his 
own declarations. In other words, 
the only germinating worth in a 
story is the story-teller’s firm and 
unquenchable conviction that what 
he says is true and is a truth for 
the reatier to act upon. 

It does not change the matter to 
say that people can be made to be- 
lieve the most preposterous and ri- 
diculous propositions, as no doubt 
they can be. For they only do 


this through some hypnotism of 
persuasion. It only shows that the 
avenues to the human minds are 
many and if an unworthy belief 
can be created it should be nearly 
as easy—if not easier—to promote 
a reasonable belief. 

A merchant who keeps still will 
probably sell something but if he 
displays his goods and talks with 
interest about them, he will sell 
a much larger quantity. The truth 
is the public are constantly waiting 
to be persuaded of something, be 
it new or old. We all know that 
the moment a glib-tongued and 
adroit fakir stops at any curb-stone 
where many people go by, and 
offers anything, big or little, with 
his fluent and plausible declara- 
tion pouring forth, there is a crowd 
soon to collect. Curiosity prob- 
ably is the motive that halts them 
but they soon grow open-mouthed 
and open-eyed and presently drop 
their dimes and quarters with alac- 
rity for something they never 
would have bought in a still store. 

Perhaps the thing bought was 
worth the money. There must be 
many cases where it is or the 
fakir would soon cease to flourish. 
Often, however, the thing sold is 
not a particle better or cheaper 
than one you could get at an in- 
door counter near by. But the 
purchaser took it because he met 
with an irresistible if not unac- 
countable persuasion. The hypno- 
tism of the curb-stone dealer went 
to its mark. 

There is nothing which persua- 
sion will not effect if you only 
know its art and if an advertiser 
would only steal the  fakir's 
warmth and seductive accent, his 
present old dead advertisements 
might possibly attain a new life. 

—_+o 





UNCLE SAM’S FLAT RATES. 
If the United States Postoffice DVe- 
partment had different rates for carry- 
ing letters according to distance, and 
were to give the big mail-order houses 
special rates on postage because they 
used so many more stamps than the iittle 
fellows, there would be people who 
could offer a logical explanation justi- 
fying it. Some day publishers generally 
will put their advertising rates on a flat 
rate basis and there will be more anil 
better advertising. The time and labor 
lost in figuring complicated rate cards 
and negotiating is a senseless burden on 
advertiser, advertising agent and pub- 
lisher which the publisher alone can 
remedy.—Mahin’s Magazine. 
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THE SMALL PUBLISHER’S 
ADVERTISING. 


Quail & Warner, 23 Park Row, 
New York, are a young firm in the 
publishing world, and their output 
of books is small compared with 
that of publishers who use thou- 
sands of lines of advertising space 
every week. In proportion to the 
magnitude of their operations, how- 
ever, they use fully as much space 
as the large houses. Regarding 
the advertising of books upon a 
small scale, and among the large 
ads in book numbers and supple- 
ments, Mr. Joseph N. Quail says: 

“Of course, book advertising is 
like any other publicity, and de- 
pends upon the amount of space 
one uses, next to effective argu- 
ments and judicious placing. We 
cannot set up as rivals to the large 
publishers, but our experience thus 
far has convinced us that a modest 
appropriation can be made profit- 
able as far as it will go. Perhaps 
the small appropriation pays bet- 
ter, dollar for dollar. There is a 
narrower margin for errors, and it 
must be handled more carefully. 

“In advertising one of our books 
we cannot begin to cover the whole 
country, nor any great section of it, 
so we shape our campaign largely 
by the nature of the book. Cer- 
tain books appeal to people in cer- 
tain sections. In the case of 
‘Brockman’s Maverick,’ a West- 
ern story written by myself, we 
advertised among Western people 
who knew the conditions and 
places in which the story was set. 
Results proved that we advertised 
it to the best advantage. In the 
case of a book by Alan Dale—“A 
Girl Who Wrote’”—which we have 
just issued, we were guided by the 
reputation of the writer. Alan 
Dale writes for the New York 
Journal, Chicago American and 
San Francisco Examiner, and we 
confine our ads largely to mediums 
that reach people in their terri- 
tories. Advance notices are advis- 
able for a book of this kind, and 
we announced it three weeks ahead 
of publication, using larger spaces 
when it was put on sale. 

“Literary notices and reviews are 
an importint factor in the success 
of a book, but it is not always easy 


to see how they bring results. Little 
paragraphs about books and their 
authors are sent to papers every- 
where, and when we make them in- 
teresting or ‘newsy’ they are used 
generously. In these notices there 
is no discrimination against small 
publishers, that I know of. The 
firm that prints a single book a year 
may get more notices than the firm 
publishing a hundred, if they are 
interesting. Nor is there discrimi- 
nation in reviews, provided the 
book is good. I have often won- 
dered whether reviews help or 
hurt sales. One thing seems cer- 
tain. Every line printed about a 
book, whether unfavorable or com- 
plimentary, directs attention to it. 
But whether the former hurts 
sales, or the latter helps them, I 
cannot definitely determine. In the 
case of “Brockman’s Maverick” we 
received favorable notices from 
practically all sources save one— 
a critic in Kansas said that the 
book was not true to Western life 
and derided it as the work of an 
effete Easterner. Now, I wrote 
that book from my own experience 
among the ‘bad men’ on the Texas 
border. It may not be literary, but 
I am certain of my facts and color. 
This unfavorable notice brought 
the book to the attention of people 
all through Kansas, Oklahoma and 
Indian Territory, and we received 
more orders from there than from 
any section where it had been re- 
viewed favorably. I am certain 
that it is possible to practically kill 
a book by reviews so favorable as 
to appear to be of the ‘log rolling’ 
type—that is, paid for by the pub- 
lisher. Unqualified praise arouses 
suspicion. Readers like to know 
that the critic found something to 
blame as well as praise, for it as- 
sures them that he is impartial. On 
the other hand, rabidly abusive no- 
tices seldom turn readers against 
the book. Instead, their curiosity 
is piqued, and they want to read 
and judge for themselves. Read- 
ers are the last court of appeal. 
When they buy a book they treat 
it as they treat a pair of adver- 
tised trousers. In both cases they 
judge by wear—the return and sat- 
isfaction they get for their money. 
If they get honest value and are 
pleased they are never slow in. 
commending to their friends.” - 




















There are more 
TRIBUNES sold 
every day within the 


corporate limt of the 
City of Minneapolis 
than all the other local 
Enghsh daily publ- 
cations combined. 

See report of the 
Association of Amert- 


can Advertisers. 
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THE UNKNOWN FORCE IN 
ADVERTISING. 
By Bert M. Moses. 

Behind every notable advertis- 
ing success there is a subtle force 
that has no name—that cannot be 
described—that cannot be foreseen 
or foretold. 

This hidden, indescr:bable force 
is behind Castoria. 

An expert would say the Cas- 
toria advertising is wretched—it 
means nothing, is not attractive or 
pleasing—and much of it does not 
tell what the uses of Castoria may 


be. 
i, And yet Charles Fletcher lives in 
a palace in Fifth avenue and is 
i, commonly reported to be in receipt 
of princely profits from Castoria. 
Anybody else can advertise in a 
similar way, but who is there with 
the nerve, the money and the 
subtle force to go up against the 
> 
Hy ome i a 
If you should go to a capitalist 
and say you had a remedy called 
“Swamp Root” which you wanted 
Hi, to advertise, he would more than 
likely say you were an idiot. 
He would pronounce the name 
the very worst sort he ever heard. 
And yet behind Kilmer’s Swamp 
Root there is that mysterious, 
iif subtle force. which is attracting a 
i veritable current of gold to its 
owners. 


* 


* ~ 


Hi The boy and geese of Omega 
i | Oil are senseless, meaningless, 
: foolish. 

Not one man in a million would 
be willing to stake his money and 
Ht reputation upon them. 

And still the funny boy and 
foolish geese have become nation- 
al characters and have put Omega 
Oil into nearly every drug store 
in the United States and Canada. 

That same subtle force is behind 
the Omega boy and the gcese. 

You can’t see it, but it is there. 


* x * 
Brent Good’s advertising of 
Carter's Little Liver Pills is the 


same kind of advertising that pre- 
vailed years ago. 

There is in it absolutely nothing 
to secure the approval of the 
modern expert. 

But it has that subtle force just 
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the same, and Brent Good lives on 
the most fashionable block of Easy 


street. 


* * 


Harry Kramer's Cascarets adver- 
tising has been called atrocious, 
disgusting, nasty, and goodness 
knows what else, but that adver- 
tising has made Cascarets by far 


the biggest selling laxative the 
world ever knew. 
* * 
Between Cascarets advertising 
and Syrup of Figs advertising 


there is a. tremendous chasm. 

The latter is as refined and deli- 
cate as the former is coarse and in- 
delicate. 

But the sale of Syrup of Figs 
runs up into big figures, and Mr. 
Queen is able to buy anything his 
fancy chooses. 

Perhaps, after all, this “subtle 
force” is really the man himself 
behind that force. 

Nine times in ten the man back 
of a success is a man of fixed con- 
victions who does just exactly 
what all his friends advise him not 
to do. 

He 
backs them 
and cash. 

After he succeeds, the world 
calls him “lucky,” and hundreds 
of imitators spring up around him. 

These imitators fail because they 
have neither the convictions nor 
the enthusiasm. 

Lacking these, they lack the 
subtle force that overcomes all ob- 
stacles and drives onward to suc- 


has his own notions, and 
up with enthusiasm 


cess. 
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Over 51,000 Daily 


Offers advertisers a lower rate 
per thousand circulation than any 
other St. Louis newspaper. The 
Chronicle has the largest number 
of exclusive readers of any daily 
in St. Louis, because it’s the recog- 
nized people’s paper of that city. 

The St. Louis Chronicle is one 
of the prosperous newspapers of 
the SCRIPPS-McRAE LEAGUE. The 
other three are the Cincinnati 
Post, the Cleveland Press and the 
Covington, Ky., Post. Combined 
circulation over 315,000 daily--all 
for 31% cents per line. 


Foreign advertisers can address D. J. RAN- 
DALL, Tribune Building, New York, or I. S. 
WALLIS, Hartford Building, Chicago, Ill., who 
have charge of Foreign Advertising Dep't. 
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HOW SOLICITORS ARE 
HAMPERED IN ENG- 
LAND. 


Mr. Alfred Moseley, an English 
industrial authority, is to visit the 
United States in September for the 
purpose of finding out “exactly 
what it is in American methods 
that gives the people of this coun- 
try precedence over others, and 
especially over England.” He is 
to be the advance representative of 
a hundred other Britons who are 
to come on later and help him find 
out things. This is very commend- 
able, of course. These gentlemen 
are certain to receive courtesies 
and help from every American 
business man with whom they come 
in contact, and will be more than 
welcome to all the information that 
they can carry away. It should al- 
so be remembered that similar in- 
vestigators from the United States 
have always received aid and good 
will from English business men 
and public officials. There is really 
a tacit, unwritten agreement be- 


tween the two nations that each- 


shall have as much information 
as its investigators are capable of 
assimilating and turning to ac- 
count, and the prevailing spirit in 
this matter is one of open, friendly 
competition rather than of jealousy 
or secrecy. 

But our good cousins ought to 
search right in London for some of 
the methods that Americans turn 
to advantage. We prevail by ex- 
cellent methods of our own in 
many cases, but we sometimes pre- 
vail through our competitors’ lack 
of method. Let them listen to the 
opinion of a New York trade jour- 
nal publisher who lately came home 
from a tour of England 

“One of the peculiarities that im- 
press an American business man 
in London,” says this friendly 
critic, “is the fact that the English 
business man is well-nigh inaccess- 
ible to strangers who call upon him 
with what we Yankees know as a 
‘scheme’ or a ‘new proposition.’ I 
found it difficult to pass secretaries 
and outer guards even for the pur- 
pose of paying social visits, and I 
am sure that an unknown caller 
with fourteen-carat diamonds to 
sell at a shilling apiece would 
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never get a hearing at all in Lon- 
don. 

“This strict seclusion saves some 
tine for the English business man, 
but he misses the chance of talk- 
ing with many people who could 
undoubtedly help him amazingly. 
Most important of all, he misses 
the chance of talking with live, 
thinking advertising solicitors. I 
believe that the custom is respons- 
ible for much of the woodenness of 
English advertising. The small 
advertiser is practically unknown 
over there, while the large adver- 
tiser places his business in the 
hands of an agent rather than go 
into a careful, personal study of 
mediums, conditions and methods. 
Bright solicitors could help him by 
suggestions and in other ways. 
Two heads are always better than 
one if there is one good, level head 
in the two. Advertisers who do 
place direct, use the mediums that 
are oldest and of the highest lit- 
erary reputation. The new medi- 
um that may be cheaper and more 
profitable is ignored because the 
advertiser has never heard of it, 
doesn’t know its claim to consider- 
ation, doesn’t want to know, and 
will not permit anyone to get in 
and tell him. Circulation counts 
for nothing, prestige for every- 
thing. 

“The American advertising sol- 
icitor is placed under no such re- 
strictions. If he is a thinker, rep- 
resenting a, good medium and cap- 
able of helping an American busi- 
ness man he has no difficulty in 
getting a hearing. The American 
business man is everlastingly fear- 
ful that he will let a good proposi- 
tion slip by him. He listens to 
everyone, practically. He has ef- 
fective ways of getting rid of bores 
and mere talkers, and choses to 
pass his own opinions upon those 
who come to see him rather than 
leave them to the dense indiscrim- 
ination of his office boy. Brains 
and personality play a large part in 
American advertising, therefore, 
and the man who has a worthy 
proposition is free to go anywhere 
and present it to the best advan- 
tage. The advertising solicitor 
may waste a little time now and 
then, but we have learned that 
we cannot get along without him.” 
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‘‘TaKen from the 
County Jail.” 


There is a difference between municipal advertising, which is 
governed by political considerations, and what is known as commercial 
advertising. In Milwaukee there is another feature of municipal 
advertising which is a provision of the law that when two or more 
papers make the same bid the paper with the largest circulation takes 
the contract. For years, although thus far fruitlessly, never getting 
quite low enough, THE JOURNAL has been trying to make a tie bid in 
order officially to prove to advertisers the facts pagnecing the local 
situation as to circulations. Along this line THe JOURNAL has already 
spent thousands of dollars in behalf of advertisers, and it is willing to 
spend more in the same manner whenever occasion presents. 

Knowing the facts, but true to his reputation, the publisher of the 
Evening Wisconsin, getting an idea, proceeded to publish the bids on 
municipal advertising in out of town trade papers without explanation. 
He thought thereby to deceive advertisers by making them believe his 
bid—pu: ay made for the occasion—represent the advertising 
rates of the ise in. As the humorous song goes: “ Wasn’t thata 
foolish thing to do?” 

In January of this year Gimbel Brothers, a large department store, 
asked bids of the Milwaukee papers on 258 pages to be used within one 
year with the privilege of renewal. Publishers were told that only one 
qronins and only one morning daily would get the full-page business. 
Gimbel Brothers offered THE JOURNAL 3 cents per line or 42 cents an 
inch for the contract, but the offer was promptly declined. The Even- 
ing Wisconsin then took the order at a rate between 29 and 30 cents an 
inch. Other large advertisers heard of the rate, and at once proceeded 
to hammer down the Evening Wisconsin’s rates, while several houses 
withdrew their business entirely. As a good illustration of its own ap- 
— of itself, the Evening Wisconsin in its final struggle, during 

he month of June, published almost 400 columns of display advertising 
at rates between 29 and 40 cents an inch. 

But even at 30 cents an inch advertising in the Wisconsin, circula- 
tion, quality and quantity considered, is more expensive than in THE 
JOURNAL at regular rates. Thecity circulation alone of THE JOURNAL 
is larger than is the total circulation of the Evening Wisconsin. That 
on gd dare not question this statement and open its books to examina- 

ion. 

After establishing its case in the Criminal Court THe JOURNAL was 
willing to help end the newspaper war in Milwaukee, but some men 
never know when they have enough, consequently the necessity for 
this brief attention to Brother Aikens. 


THE JOURNAL COMPANY 


ee 


Stephen B. Smith Cc. D. Bertolet 
30 Tribune Bldg., 7095-707 Boyce Bidg., 
New York City, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. 





























“THE SOROSIS” SHOE. 
By John H. Sinberg. 


The demand for “Sorosis”—or, 
as the makers have more recently 
styled it—*The perfect American” 
shoes, has become so great of late 
that thiee stores are now necessary 
to supply it in the Quaker City. 
The third establishment for the 
sale of this make of shoes was 
opened last week at No. 50 North 
Eighth street—in the very heart of 
the busy shopping section, within 
a stone’s throw of Lit Brothers, 
Strawbridge & Clothier, Gimbel 
Brothers, Partridge & Richardson, 
and the dozen or more smaller 
stores which comprise Philadel- 
phia’s shopping district. 

The opening of a third store for 
“Sorosis” shoes is obvious proof 
of their popularity, and gives me 
the desired opportunity to write a 
few lines about the stores and the 
uniqueness for which they are 
characteristic and exclusive. The 
entire length of Chestnut street 
contains no handsomer nor more 
attractive front than that at Nos. 
1312 and 1314 Chestnut street, be- 
hind which is sold the Sorosis 
shoe. Carved oak and leaded glass 
are the chief factors. This front 
has been doubled, the east half be- 
ing devoted entirely to men’s foot- 
gear. Entering, one passes into a 
delightful reception room, decorat- 
ed in the best Flemish style. No 
cozier spot in which to wait for a 
tardy. relative could be conceived. 
This non-commercial room, like 
the polishing stand at the extreme 
rear, is separated from the main 
store by a carved arch in Flemish 
oak, torch-armed lions carved from 
solid blocks of wood guarding the 
portals. The touch of the art dec- 
orator has been bold and sure. He 
has gotten away entirely from the 
convenional old shoe store idea. 
Mission furniture, with its sturdy 
simplicity, upholstered in Mexican 
leather, is disposed upon a grass 
green velvet carpet, while at the 
sides rise rich Flemish oak cases 
for the accommodation of the shoe 
boxes. The side walls are covered 
with crimson burlap, the ceiling 
and cove are golden as sunshine, 
the dividing line being a picture 
moulding of oak. While there is 
no variety in the prices, there is so 
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much of it in the shoes that only 
a cripple can fail to be correctly 
fitted in the wonderful variety of- 
fered. And, speaking of prices, 
they are only possible because of 
the great number sold; 5,000 pairs 
leave the great factory every day 
and go abroad, as well as the 
breadth and length of this coun- 
try. For men alone there are forty 
distinct styles. The same variety 
holds, whether an infant in arms 
or a full-grown American beauty 
is to be shod. These twin stores 
—one for men and one for women 
—are connected by an arch. Pass- 
ing thiough it, one notes the 
Turkish room at the rear, where 
madame has her boots shined at 
the expense of the store. A unique 
feature of the women’s depart- 
ment, which is in the Spanish re- 
naissance effect, is the slipper room 
on the second floor, where there’s 
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plenty of time and space to con- 
sider cclor schemes in elaborate 
evening slippers, or mere comfort 
in boudoir footgear. There’s also 
a custom order department, but it 
is hardly necessary, since the best 
materials and workmanship enter 
into the making of the numerous 
shapes and sizes. The new store 
at No. 50 North Eighth street is 
furnished very much like the Chest- 
nut street establishment. When 
it was opened, I saw Mr. G. P. 
Snyder, who is the Philadelphia 
and Atlantic City “Sorosis” owner, 
and asked him to tell the readers 
of Printers’ INK something about 
his way of popularizing his com- 
modity and his stores. He told me 
that as he and the Little School- 
master were old friends he was 
glad to be of any service to him. 

“The purpose of opening a third 
establishment,” he said, “is to re- 
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lieve the congested conditions of 
our other stores. Hundreds of 
patrons, attracted by the excellence 
of the justly famous, durable and 
comfort-giving footwear, have tax- 
ed our present facilities to such an 
extent that it has become neces- 
sary to open this, our third Phila- 
delphia store. It does not take 
long for a shoe business to grow, 
providing one sells the shoe that 
satisfies and at a price that's fair. 
This fact has been exemplified in 
our success. Sorosis is like a good 
old friend—the longer the ac- 
quaintance the more lasting the 
friendship. We mean always to 
deserve precisely that sort of rec- 
ognition. Only a short time ago 
Philadelphians never heard of 
Sorosis shoes—now it is one of the 
most popular shoes sold, because 
of merit and full measure of value. 
We take great pains to please. 
For instance, to insure a correct 
fit, we insist on measuring the foot, 
whether the customer desired it or- 
iginally or not—and our shoes so 
fitted save the feet.” 

“How much of this success do 
you think you owe to advertising, 


Mr. Snyder?” I asked. 
“Of course,” he answered, 
“while we claim that ‘Once a 


Sorosis patron always a Sorosis 
patron, yet I fully realize that 
we Owe our primary success to ad- 
vertising, of which, as you well 
know, we have done and are doing 
a great deal. This third store 
opening we advertised largely, us- 
ing space of nearly a quarter of a 
page in all the leading newspapers. 
But, regularly, we run smaller 
copy. We also have a neat booklet 
which is sent out in large quanti- 
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ties, and at our Atlantic City 
Branch, opposite the Steel Pier, 
we have an excellent advertise- 
ment in the form of an electric 
sign which is one of the most con- 
spicuous at the seashore city. Yes, 
indeed, I am a confirmed believer 
in advertising, particularly the kind 
that pays-—and ours has proven 
very profitable.” 

“Are all Sorosis stores through- 
out the country fitted up like the 


Philadelphia establishments?” I 
asked. 
“No. This is the only store of 


its kind in the country, and we 
have many visitors every day who 
call expressly to look at it. Why, 
the store itself is an excellent at- 
traction and helps to spread the 
fame of our shoe. A stranger, not 
having heard of the store, would 
never guess that it was an estab- 
lishment for the sale of footwear. 
Look at the general arrangement 
of the furniture! Look at this re- 
ception room, with its comfortable 
sofas, cozy corners, rocking 
chairs, reading table on which are 
the latest magazines! Did you 
ever see anything like it in any 
similar establishment? We are 
so used to these things that it is 
impossible for us to enthuse over 
them, but you would be surprised 
to hear the exclamations of wonder 
and delight on the part of patrons 
and visitors.” 

In answer to my question 
whether Printers’ INK reached 
him regularly, Mr. Snyder replied: 

“Yes, indeed, and I read it with 
a great deal of interest. Have 
been a subscriber a number of years 
and spend more time on it than in 
_Teading the newspapers.” 





NUMBER AND VARIETY. 


No paper inthe U.S 


carries a greater number and va- 


riety of advertisements of local merchants than the Z£ven.- 


ing Star,in Washington, D 

The rates are RIGHT, 
results are RIGHT, 
knows it. 


M. LEE STARKE, 


Tribune Building, 
NEw YorK. 


C. 
the circulation is RIGHT andthe 
and every merchantin Washington 


Manager General Advertising, 


Tribune Building, 
CHICAGO. 
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TWENTY-EIGHTH WEEK, 


In the 1902 Printers’ INK ad 
competition seven competing ad- 
vertisements were received in time 
for consideration and report in this 
issue of the Little Schoolmaster. 
Of these, the one reproduced on 
the opposite page is thought to be 
the best submitted during the re- 
spective week. This advertisement 
was constructed by B. Marshall, 
West Orange, N. J., and it ap- 
peared in the Greensburg, Pa., 
Tribune Herald of June 27, 1902. 

In accordance with the original 
offer, a coupon entitling the holder 
to a paid-in-advance subscription 
to Printers’ INK, good for one 
year from date of presentation, was 
sent to Mr. Marshall when the 
marked copy of the paper was re- 
ceived. Two additional coupons, 
one to Mr. Marshall and one to 


the advertising manager of the 
Tribune-Herald, were sent in ac- 
cordance with the terms of the 
competition when a selection of the 
best ad for the twenty-eighth week 
had been made. Mr. Marshall’s 
advertisement will now be placed 
on file, and it will have further 
consideration later on, as specifi- 
cally provided in the contest reg- 
ulations. Mr. Marshall enjoys alsa 
the distinction of having written 
the prize ad in the 24th week. 
Each of the six unsuccessful 
competitors for the honors of the 
twenty-eighth week received a 
coupon good for a year’s subscrip- 
tion to PRINTERS’ INK, as a partial 
consideration for their efforts. A 
pamphlet setting forth the terms 
and conditions of the contest will 
be mailed free of charge upon re- 
quest. The statement below is of 
interest to competing adwriters: 








“I WANT to express my appreciation of PRINTERS’ INK. I have read it from 
the first number to the very last, and have a complete file of copies, bound and 
at hand for use in the daily work of this agency. It is,to my way of thinking, 
the only advertising journal that treats advertising from the practical stand- 
point. Some of those that have come into being since PRINTERS’ INK was es- 
tablished have real merit, but none of them are so persistently active in obtain- 
ing facts about actual advertising—the methods, principles, successes and 
failures of men who are using publicity in a practical way every day of their 
lives, and who have been made by the use of advertising space. There is too 
much theory in the vast mass of stuff published about advertising—too many 
pretty things that havea pleasant sound. The interview is the most practical 
way of arriving at true principles, and I seldom neglect those published by the 
Little Schoolmaster. I find help and suggestions in those that treat of adver- 
tising failures. Success is inspiring, but failure is instructive. Advertising is 
largely a matter of avoiding unprofitable methods and mediums—in knowing 
the things that cannot be done. If youcan avoid the pitfalls that have been 
discovered by others you will come very near to making your own publicity 
profitable. PRINTERS’ INK seems to havea force of bright young men who are 
particularly keen at ferreting out these pitfalls, and the amount of vital matter 
that it publishes in a year can hardly be equaled by all of its offspring put to- 
gether.”—-C.A.Brownell, of the Brownell & Humphrey Agency,Detroit,Mich. 
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MONEY 





How Young Men Can Get It. 





The first thing needed by a 
young man is knowledge. 

To get knowledge, he requires 
experience, or schooling, or both. 

It is better to have both. 

In school he can learn some 
things, and in experience he can 
learn many things. 

After that, to make money on 
what he knows—on what he can 
do—he must be able to tell the 
public about it in the most ef- 
fective way. 

That is called advertising. 

How can a young lawyer get 
clients ? How can a young doctor 
get patients ? 

How can a young blacksmith, 


or grocer, or carpenter, or archi- | 


tect, or any young man in any 
trade or profession, attract cus- 
tomers ? 

By proper advertising and he 
can’t get them in any other way. 

** Advertising” is a word as 
broad as a continent—a word 
that has no limits. 

Advertising goes further than 
newspapers, or billboards. or 
street cars or printed things of 
any nature. 

Advertising is that subtle force 


that makes people and things} 


known. 

There is a profitable way toad- 
vertise any thing or anybody. 

What that way may be is very 
hard to foresee. 

Just what you should do may 


be radically different from what | 


some one else should do 

Every young man must work 
out his own salvation in adver- 
tising. 

No one can point out with cer- 
tainty any infallible path. 


The best counsel, however, 
should always be sought. 

What others are doing in ad- 
vertising—what has been done in 
| the past—what is proposed in the 
| future—these things a young man 
ought to know. 

Knowing these things, he will 
be better able to decide what to 
do himself. 

In New York there has been 
published for many years a 
| weekly magazine called PRINT- 
|ERS’ INK which is devoted ex- 
clusively to the Art of Advertis- 
ing. 

Tn this magazine the entire ad- 
vertising field of the whole woild 
is covered in a most entertaining 
manner. 

Pages are devoted to advertis- 
ing that is bringing in fortunes, 
and still other pages of advertis- 
ing that was a failure. 

PRINTERS’ INK treats upon eth- 
ical advertising, dignified adver- 
tising, sensational advertising, 
*‘curious”” advertising, depart- 
ment store advertising, retail 
advertising. wholesale advertis- 
ing and every other form of ad- 
vertisng known to man. 

It is a wonderfully clever pub- 
lication for young men to read, 
and still it is just as useful and 
entertaining to the old stager as 


to the beginner. 


The price of PRINTERS INK is 
$5.00 a year for 52 numbers. 

A five-dollar bill, thus invested, 
might easily turn a young man 
in the direction of making a 
great fortune, 

Send $5.00 for a year’s subscrip- 
tion to PRINTERS’ INK, 10 Spruce 
Street, New York. 





Written by B. Marshall, West Orange N J. 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 
Issued bso Wednesday. Ten cents a 


copy. rice, five dollars a year, 
in advance, “do a hundred. No 
numbers 


Being printed from plates, it is always pos- 
isieue a new edition of five hundred cop- 

ies for oF | a larger number at the same rate. 
wie desiring to subscribe for PRINT- 

— Inx for the benefit vd advg. paironas may,on 
application, — hope confiden rms. 
who has not paid for it is re- 
bed in : erie topped 

name, Every r P| 
at the “eer of the time aoe for. 
ERTISING RA’ 

a advertisements rH ‘cents a line: six 
words to th 1 measure; display 50 cents 
a line; 15 Receted e inch. $100a page. Special 
position twen “ave per cent additional, if erent 
ed; discount, five per cent | for cash with order. 


OFFicEs: NO. 10 SPRUCE ST. 
London Agent, F.W. Sears, 50-52 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


NEW YORK, JULY 16, 1902. 


fertT in the article will avail 
but little unless it is thoroughly 
advertised. 











Consiper the trade phrases that 
are commonly used in ads, and 
that mean nothing whatever to 
the reader. What is a welt sole? 
Or a rectilinear lens? Or a full- 
jeweled movement? Or a pure 
Havana filler? Your line of 
trade is an exception if it has none 
of these meaningless terms. Tell 
readers just what they mean and 
you will hardly lack interesting 
texts or matter for your ads, fold- 
ers and booklets. 





PRINTERS’ INK comes along 
every week full of interesting, 
practical, readable matter. Mr. 
Rowell is evidently giving a good 
deal of his mature judgment to its 
contents. He has stood for many 
reforms in advertising methods and 
it must be a gratification to him 
to see so many things that he has 
ably contended for become settled 
policies—Mahin’s Magazine for 
July. 





No newspaper man can jump in- 
to a trade paper field of any kind 
and make a great success of it be- 
cause of his newspaper experience. 
He must know, or employ men 
who know, about the business and 
the men in it before he or they can 
write on the subject. That's why 
machinists—real, greasy, file-and- 
cold-chisel machinists—edit the 
American Machinist; that’s why 
engineers edit Power.—John J. 
Hill, of Power, N. Y. 


METHOD is everything in adver- 
tising. This must extend to every 
phase of it. One must select the 
media for publicity with care; the 
advertising must be written in an 
orderly manner; it must appear in 
a proper place, and the work must 
be prosecuted along definite lines. 


Tue Fashioner, a magazine for 
men of good taste, published on 
the first day of each month by the 
advertising department of Alfred 
Benjamin Company, clothiers, 
Lafayette Place, New York, is the 
latest PRINTERS’ INK baby. The 
July number is commendable for 
elegant illustrations, good print- 
ing and interesting information. 
The Fashioner is free to the cus- 
tomers of the publishers, other- 
wise a price of ten cents is charged 
for a copy. 





Criticism of adwriters may be 
somewhat just when it declares 
that they would be more effective 
in their work if they possessed 
more knowledge of the subject up- 
on which they write. A certain 
amount of knowledge of the prac- 


‘tical working of business enter- 


prises would seem to be necessary 
to a comprehensive grasp of the 
subject. The writer who does not 
have this information is not so 
likely to he successful, however 
clever he .nay be. It might be 
suggested that the field is so large 
and the crops so varied, that spe- 
cialization would be advisable here 
as it is in the professions, as also 
in the realm of higher literature. 


THE great majority of buyers 
are compelled, because of the limi- 
tations of their incomes, to study 
the buying power of a dollar. It 
is not so much a spirit of economy 
as one of necessity. Hence the 
majority of readers of newspapers 
are attracted most by those adver- 
tisements which state distinctly the 
price at which articles that are de- 
scribed may be bought. It is not 
enough that the advertiser says 
they are “dirt cheap,” or that he 
sells “cheaper than anybody else.” 
The would-be buyer prefers to 
judge for himself whether the 
goods are reasonable in price, and 
the only way to determine is to 
see the prices at which they are 
offered. 
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A DIFFICULTY often encountered 
by advertisers who employ artists 
to illustrate their advertisements, 
is the finding of such as will have 
due regard to the commercial value 
of their work. Artists who really 
are clever are so devoted to their 
art—love it for the art’s sake, that 
they do not consider properly the 
monetary value of it to those who 
employ them. One frequently is 
far more impressed with the artis- 
tic worth of illustrations than with 
their appositeness. Such work is 
not likely to bring in much busi- 
ness to the advertiser. 





“THE ‘scheme’ is the morphine 
habit of advertising,” says a man 
who knows. “Plain, legitimate 
publicity in the daily newspaper is 
equalled by no other form of ad- 
vertising. Novelties can some- 
times be profitably utilized as 
auxiliaries, but when used alone 
they cost tenfold the price of news- 
paper space, no matter how high 
the rate for the latter. ‘Schemes’ 
are always expensive and results 
from them are uncertain. Readers 
do not readily patronize advertisers 
who appeal to them in outlandish 
ways and outlandish mediums, for 
their advertising does not carry 
conviction. It doesn’t look honest. 
But the daily newspaper is estab- 
lished in its community, is known 
and trusted, and advertisers who 
employ it profit by the good will 
that it enjoys.’ 


PRINTERS’ INK, 
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Every good ad is a stepping 
stone to success. 

A coop ad, advertising good 
goods, in a good medium will make 
business good every time. 


THE Printers’ INK 1902 ad 
contest, now in its twenty-eighth 
week, will be closed with the first 
issue in October. The last day of 
entries is September 24, 1902, there- 
fore ambitious adsmiths have ten 
weeks more in which they may 
make an attempt to capture the 
awards. 


“In advertising, everything goes 
back to the little red schoolhouse,” 
says a prominent agent. ‘The 
American people read ads because 
they read other things, and plain, 
honest arguments and methods are 
potent with them because they are 
intelligent and discriminating. In 
a certain Western factory town 337 
publications are taken by 200 work- 
men and their families. In Leeds, 
England, the same number of 
workmen take just 37 periodicals. 
You can probably imagine the pro- 
portion for France, Italy, Germany, 
Russia and other European coun- 
tries. The American people read 
ten times more than any other na- 
tion on earth, and are consequent- 
ly ten times as intelligent. An ad- 
vertiser with a good proposition to 
submit is met halfway. And it all 
goes back to the little red school- 
house.” 





to quality. We get 





We read Printers’ INK here, and like 
it, because it gathers a large mass of vital 
information every week—more than any 
dozen other journals of its class, and with 
good sense and discrimination in respect 


pages—things that can be applied directly 
to the advertising projects we have in hand. 


—James Ward Thorne, Treasurer and Advertising Manager of 
Montgomery Ward & Co., Chicago, July 10, 1902. 
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A_ NECESSARY element of all ad- 
vertising successes is to advertise 
none but the goods that people 
want. 





Tue Houston, Tex., Chronicle 
has purchased the Daily Herald of 
that city and the two papers were 
consolidated on July 1. The 
Chronicle has been in existence 
less than a year and is said to have 
attained an already remarkable 
growth. 





THE. monthly summary of in- 
ternal commerce, issued by the 
Treasury Bureau of Statistics, 
sums up representative commercial 
movements for comparative periods 
of succeeding years. It reports 
that receipts of wheat at eight in- 
terior markets to the end of May 
in the current crop year reached 
a total of 211,221,902 bushels. Last 
year’s receipts for the co1respond- 
ing period were 204,083,038 bush- 
els. All of this gain is to be credit- 
ed to spring wheat sections of the 
country, there having been a de- 
crease of nearly 22 million bushels 
at the winter wheat markets com- 
pared with last year. The largest 
gains were made at Duluth, Minn- 
eapolis and Milwaukee, all other 

markets, including Chicago, Tole- 
do, St. Louis and Kansas City, 
falling short of the receipts of the 
previous year. 


COMMERCE between the United 
States and its newly acquired ter- 
ritory is growing with remarkable 
rapidity. In 1897, the year preced- 
ing that in which Porto Rico, 
Hawaii and the Philippines came 
under the American flag—the ship- 
ments to those islands were, ac- 
cording to the figures of the 
Treasury Bureau of Statistics, $6,- 
773,500. In 1901 they were over 
$30,000,000 and in the fiscal year 
just ended they will be, according 
to the best figures that the Bureau 
of Statistics can obtain, fully $35,- 
000,000. To this may be added 
the estimate of $15,000,000 of ship- 
ments to Alaska in the last year. 
This would bring the total sales 
of American goods in the _non- 
contiguous territory of the United 
States up to about $50,000,000 in 
the last fiscal year against about 
$10,000,000 in that same territory 


in 1897. 


THE New Haven, Conn., Pallad- 
ium and the Evansville, Ind., 
Journal News are represented in 
New York by E. Katz, Temple 
Court. 

RAvENScrort & CoMPANy, ad- 
vertising agents, Buenos Ayres, 
South America, send the Little 
Schoolmaster a copy of their latest 
booklet, entitled “Como Asegurar 
un Exito Brillante en los nego- 
cios.” The Little Schoolmaster is 
an indifferent hand at reading 
Spanish. So far as the arguments 
are concerned they carry about as 
much significance as would a mod- 
erately florid cigar label. From 
the conciseness and handsome 
typography of the brochure, how- 
ever, it is plainly seen that Ravens- 
croft & Company are advertising 
agents of a sort that one seldom 
thinks of in connection with South 
America. Even though the book- 
let be incomprehensible it has a 
certain convincing appearance. 
Kidd & Co., of Buenos Ayres, did 
the printing. 





A Japanese view of the com- 
merce of Japan is represented in a 
publication just received by the 
Treasury Bureau of Statistics en- 
titled, “The foreign Trade of 
Japan.” It is forwarded to the 
Bureau of Statistics by a distin- 
guished Japanese official who re- 
cently visited this country, and pre- 
sents in condensed form a state- 
ment of the commerce of Japan in 
1901 and its growth during the 
last thirty years, and especially the 
commercial relations of Japan to 
the United States and to the var- 
ious great commercial countries 
and sections of the world. ae 
foreign trade of Japan,” it says, 
progressing year after year oaine 
to the rapid development of her 
agriculture, commerce, industry 
and navigation. In 1go1 the total 
value of her imports and exports 
amounted to $247,300,000. This 
amount is twelve times larger than 
that of 30 years ago; eight times 
larger than that of 1881, and three 
and one-half times larger than that 
of 1891. This is all the more re- 
markable since it owes but little to 
the increase in population, which 
is little over Io per cent in every 
decade: 35,768,547 in_ 1879; 40,072,- 
020 in 1889 and 44,260,604 in 1899. 
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THE moment when a purchaser 
opens the box is a favorable one 
for providing a bit of literature. 
Very few advertisers recognize this 
fact, however, and hardly any seek 
to lay emphasis upon the worth of 
the commodity. Many general ad- 
vertisers would profit by purchas- 
ing a box of Lowney’s chocolates 
and reading the slip that is put in- 
side each one: “This package of 
ponbons left our factory in perfect 
condition. If not so when opened, 
please fill out this slip, inclose it 
in the box, return the box and con- 
tents to dealer or to us, and re- 
ceive another box or your money. 
If you send the box to us we pay 
express charges.” Hardly any 
purchaser will fail to read such 
a slip, and the broad offer cannot 
help but impress readers with the 
integrity of the firm and its desire 
to sell an honest, satisfactory ar- 
ticle, 





A VITAL advertising idea, once 
abroad, works ceaselessly day and 
night, and no man can say where it 
will be up and a-doing. The Pha- 
lanstery at East Aurora was filled 
with hungry Roycrofters, and the 
Presence himself sat at the head 
table, silently devouring his brain 
food in company with a newspaper 
reporter and the Young Person. 
The Young Person was of the fem- 
inine gender, and had just arrived 
at the Roycroft Shop, and was 
filled with awe and the wonder of 
being so close to the Presence— 
who wrote, and got himself into 
print, and yet was actually eating 
as other mortals eat! The report- 
er, alas! had been in the presence 
of other Presences—therefore he 
wohdered what the desert would 
be. Steadily the Presence contin- 
ued to eat, looking up reflectively 
at times as though to speak, but 
always resuming again in silence. 
Great thoughts troubled him, be- 
yond doubt, and at each pause the 
Young Person hung suspended ex- 
pectantly. At last the Presence 
had cleaned his plate and polished 
it, whereupon he sighed deeply, 
shook his mane, beamed upon the 
Young Person for a moment, and 
then turned to the _ reporter: 

“These are Heinz’ Beans, you 
know,” ’ he said, “one of the fifty- 
seven.’ 
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THE practice of wholesalers to 
assist retailers in the advertising 
and sale of staple goods is now 


_ followed more and more by those 


firms who have a clear concep- 
tion of the value of publicity. 
They frequently find, however, 
that the apathy and lack of true 
understanding of advertising on 
the part of the retailer nullifies 
to a certain extent, and often to 
a very large one, the best laid 
plans—plans which can only be 
successfully consummated _ if 
every link in the chain is helping 
to lift. All large concerns have 
this experience and a large per- 
centage of their expenditure is 
practically lost, simply on ac- 
count of lack of understanding. 
Advertising is a matter of growth 
and development with every bus- 
iness, be it large or small, retail- 
ers must be educated to it and 
they must be taught how to use 
this business force. There is no 
better way to teach the retailer 
the value of advertising but to 
have him read PRINTERS’ INK, 
the journal for advertisers, 
which no man ever read with- 
out profiting thereby. To large 
firms the idea is recommended 
to subscribe for PRINTERS’ INK 
for such a number of copies as 
they may need after having 
made a survey of the list of re- 
tailers with whom they deal. 
They may try a certain section of 
the country or a single State, as 
they may choose. Their travel- 
ing salesmen may be able to sub- 
mit to them a list of the most 
enterprising retailers they visit 
on their routes and thus the plan 
may be tried under the most fa- 
vorable auspices. The reading 
of PRINTERS’ INK will gradually 
teach the retailer what adver- 
tising means and the outlay for 
the yearly subscriptions will 
likely pay well. It will re- 
duce the percentage of waste in 
the outlay of the total advertis- 
ing appropriation spent for the 
purpose to assist retailers in 
their publicity, and it will quite 
likely produce just the results 
for which you had hoped. 
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THE advertising manager of Man- 
del’s department store at Chicago 
sends PRINTERS’ INK the evidence of 
how Charles H. Slack, grocer, 45, 47 
and 49 Randolph street of the same 
city, bodily appropriates for his own 
ads “ Mandel’s Editorial Comments,” 
evidently to the annoyance of the 
Mandel advertising genius. The lat- 
ter should console himself, The Man- 
del “ Comments” are excellent adver- 
tising and Mr. Slack, the grocer, 
proves by swiping the matter at a 
later date, that he isn’t ‘slack’ at all. 
More matter is swiped from the Little 
Schoolmaster than one could shake a 
stick at, and the Little Schoolmaster 
likes it rather. It proves the necessity 
of his mission in intellectual life. 





THE Milwaukee Sentinel makes 
a practice of printing advertising 
wisdom in its “ears” every day. 
Usually they are much _ brighter 
and more pointed than the frayed 
axioms usually doing duty in this 
conspicuous part of newspapers. 
Some of the best have recently been 
gathered into a little book, and, 
as the Sentinel will hardly use 
them again, may be useful to other 
publishers: 

Till advertised in some sort your 
goods are not really placed upon the 
market. Yet some merchants still look 
upon advertising as so much sheer waste. 

Of what use is it to have goods for 

sale and not tell us? You may shrink 
from publicity, but your goods cry aloud 
tor it. 
_ Ad stands for investment, for canital- 
ized publicity with convinced advertis- 
ers; for mere “graft” with doubting con- 
servatives. Ad is the telescoped essence 
of a word which is at once the lever 
and the fulcrum that keep business in 
motion. 

Would the arbutus be as easily found 
if its odor did not advertise its where- 
abouts? Would the mignonette be less 
valued if it added the blush of color to 
its sweet breath? s 

Better have your ads suit your read- 
ers than please yourself. Better still, 
have them suit yourself and please your 
readers. o , 

Do not for a moment imagine that 
classified ads are unimportant because of 
their relatively small type and space. 
No want of man or beast but may be 
filled by using the Sentinel’s popular 
classified columns. 

Is there any reason why the delicates- 
sen man and —— need imitate 
the physician? Of what use is a print- 
ed menu until effectively published so 
as to tempt a thousand palates? : 

What do you buy that you haven’t 
often seen advertised? 

Money may be the root of all evil, 
but trade requires it. Advertising stim- 
ulates and regulates the demand for 
the supply. 


THE main purpose of your ad- 
vertising should be to make reg- 
ular customers—not single sales. 
No one could continue long in busi- 
ness if he expected to sell but once 
to each purchaser. 


THE Little Schoolmaster has re- 
cently strongly commented upon the 
dishonest practice of substitution of 
proprietary articles and pointed out 
that the papers of this country are de- 
riving a very large percentage of their 
advertising revenues from proprietary 
goods manufacturers, and that they are 
in duty bound to protect their clients 
from an evil which has taken the pro- 
portions of a wide-spread commercial 
calamity. A number of newspapers 
have foliowed the warning. The New 
York Evening Telegram says editori- 
ally on July 2, 1902: 

GET WHAT YOU ASK FOR. 

Loss, which is certainly great financial- 
ly and undoubtedly carries with it, in 
some instances, a loss of prestige, ‘still 
goes on in the every day business world 
owing to the too common method of 
substitution, of not giving the customer 
what he or she wanted, but pressing for 
sale ‘something just as good.” 

The matter has reached such limits and 
the injustice done is so apparent that 
papers throughout the country have taken 
it up. Here is the case in a nutshell: 
Some peison or persons—it may be an 
individual or a corporation—invent or 
secure and market a certain commodity. 
It may be any one of a hundred things, 
and it is exploited by means of adver- 
tising until the name of the article is a 
- +e" word. 

It is, reason of the way in which 
it is iindled, a “patent medicine.” The 
business methods used to bring the ar- 
ticle before the public are legitimate, and 
while it is admitted that some persons 

are prejudiced against patent medicines 
it is apparent that an article could not be 
for years sold unless it had merit. A 
customer enters a store and asks for one 
of the articles in question, and is told 
they haven’t got it, but have someting 
just as good. It may be that the store- 
keeper has run out of the article or that 
he does not keep it, preferring to try 
and palm off something of the “‘just as 
good” description or of “the same thing 
in bulk’ variety. The whole thing is 
commercial highway robbery. In many 
instances the original articles have been 
imitated, counterfeited. In few  in- 
stances are the substitutes up to the 
grade of the preparation they are pirat- 
ing, and may be absolutely harmful. The 
proprietors of the spurious preparation 
use the exploiting of the original to 
push their own, and then, with the aid 
of a storekeeper to refuse to keep the 
one and to push the other, they secure 
a trade through methods akin to pocket- 
picking. 

It is thought by setting forth the 
matter before the public that much good 
may be done in the way of abatement of 
the evil. 
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Tuis poster was the cause of 
action in the famous Roberson law 
suit which the Court of Appeals has 
‘ust decided in favor of the defend- 
ants. Miss Abigail M. Roberson 
sued the Rochester Folding Box 
Co. of Rochester and the Frank- 


lin Mills Co. of Lockport, N. Y., 
for $15,000 damages, but the high- 
est court in the State decided that 
Miss Roberson’s portrait did not 
violate her right of privacy, and 
that she could not recover damages 
nor obtain the injunction sought for. 

















ADVERTISING PAYS THE 
FREIGHT. 

The growth of the press, whether 
daily, weekly or monthly, its ability to 
give the public notable service; in fact, 
the power of the press to-day depends 
upon the publishers and editors creating 
valuable advertising mediums. In no 
other way could they meet the enormous 
expense incurred. 

If, therefore, the papers carrying ad- 
vertisements are to be debarred from the 
mails, except they pay letter postage, it 


is clear that one of two things must. hap- 
pen; either they would have to exclude 
al. advertisements of a display character, 
in which case they would have to enor- 
mously increase the price per copy and 
the subscription rate, by which the pub 
lic would be a loser and their circulation 
be materially reduced, or they woulu 
have to increase the rate of advertising 
so greatly, as well as the charge per 
copy to the subscriber, to cover the 
greatly increased cost of transmission 
through the .nails—The Journalist. 
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THE ADVERTISING OF 
“FORCE.” 





Here is a remarkable story of 
pluck in advertising. It furnishes 
an object lesson of what advertis- 
ing, properly directed, can accom- 
plish in an incredibly short time. 
It gives the lie to those who carp- 
ingly cry “advertising only pays 
the newspapers—not the advertis- 
ers.” It is perhaps the greatest ex- 
ample of successful nerve in pub- 
licity-seeking, and in investing 
money on absolute faith that the 
advertising bread cast upon the 
waters would return multiplied in 
value, that has ever been seen. 

“Force” is the name of the new 
cereal food that has been on the 
market since the middle of March 
last. Its name was given to it 
last fall by its manufacturer—Mr. 
Ellsworth of the H-O Company. 
He had produced the article, had 
it tested by physicians and others, 
knew from their reports and his 
own knowledge that it was a good 
thing, and determined to “push it 
along” as such. 

But he went his own way about 


it. He had pushed other things™the country and then placed full‘ 


before and pushed them success- 
fully, and he was no amateur at 
the business. From the opinions 
expressed of the new food he re- 
alized that, once advertised and 
tested, there would naturally be a 
big demand for it. He took 


vertising adviser—Mr. Alfred E. 
Rose, at one time a director in the 
H-O Company. The idea last fall 
was to get the medical fraternity 
interested in the food, and to this 
end it was determined to use the 
various medical papers. As a mat- 
ter of fact, contracts were entered 
into and space bought, but up to 
the present no copy has been given 
out to the medical press, although 
it is now ready to go out. 

But, instead of using the medical 
papers, it was decided to go into 
a few of the more influential maga- 
zines, like the Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal, the Youth’s Companion, De- 
lincator, etc., and quarter pages 
were used with good effect. The 
advertising of the future for 
“Force” will include these and the 
other leading magazines at home 
and abroad. 

Like skilled generals marshalling 
their men for battle, and seeing 
that all were in their places before 
the word of command was given, 
Mr. Ellsworth and his advertising 
counsellor waited until the 
goods were thoroughly distributed 
through all the leading centers of 


page ads in all the Sunday papers 
of the chief cities. The order was 
for four successive Sundays—$25,- 
ooo worth of advertising, the pages 
being prepared by, and under the 
supervision of, Mr. W. B. Hunter 
of Buffalo—formerly advertising 


chances on that by first manufac-wmanager of the Lackawanna Rail- 


turing vast quantities of the food 
and placing it with the leading 
jobbers of this country and Cana- 
da. Then he obtained, through 


road—and placed by Mr. Rose. 
The effect was not instantaneous. 

The ads commenced in the middle 

of March but it was the middle 


his H-O salesmen, lists of fami-~of April before any really per- 


lies from grocers in every city in 
the country, and to these families 
he sent a circular letter describing 
“Force” and its properties, and in- 
closing a coupon entitling the 
holder to a package of Force at the 
grocer’s on presentation of the 
coupon and payment of five cents. 
The regular price is 15c. a package. 
He had arranged that the coupons 
should be bought back from the 
grocers at ten cents each—a mighty 
costly but certain way to introduce 
an article simultaneously all over 
the country. 

At this time his advertising plans 


ceptible results followed. But 
when they did start the sales 
doubled daily in the next thirty 
days. It had been the intention to 
poster and paint the whole of the 
country with “Force,” but the re- 
sults from the Sunday papers 
tempted the trio to try the dailies. 
These were selected by Mr. Rose 
with a view to covering the whole 
country, that is, the best circulated 
papers in each territory were pick- 
ed out, and then a campaign in 
about 865 prominent daily papers 
commenced, preference being given 
to the afternoon or evening papers 


were not determined, but he hat’ where such were thought to cover 


been in consultation with his ad- 


the territory. The idea of this was 
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to use the mediums that the women 
had the best chance to read. 
While Mr. Eilsworth and Mr. 
Hunter were in consultation in 
Buffalo, the latter gentleman con- 


deter him from putting it in prac- 
tice. The two came to New York 
and asked Mr. Rose’s opinion 
about the cost and the chances of 
getting all the papers to allow such 


W. “Hu NTER. 


ceived the idea of using an ad right 
across the newspaper columns—as 
the “Force” ads are now set. Mr. 
Ellsworth thought the plan a good 
one, and the idea of cost did not 


an ad across columns. Mr. Rose 
was of the opinion that such an 
unique display would cost three 
prices, and that about go per cent 
of the newspapers would accept 
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the ad in that form. As a matter 
of fact ninety-eight per cent of 
those to which the advertisement 
was tendered have accepted it, 
some at as low as double rates. In 
a few cases the “Force” ad will 
be run in red ink—at an advanced 
rate, and in at least fifty papers 
the contract has been made for 
front page and to be the only dis- 
play ad upon that page. 

This, is must be admitted, is pay- 
ing for position with a vengeance. 
It has already meant several for- 
tunes and the advertising is only 
in the beginning. As an idea of 
what is intended to be done, Mr. 
Rose told Mr. Ellsworth that he 
thought the advertising contem- 
plated would involve the expendi- 
ture of a million dollars and Mr. 
Ellsworth replied “I had calculated 
about a million and a half.” 

Both Mr. Rose and Mr. Hunter 
were seen and interviewed in the 
former’s offices, 1 Madison avenue, 
by a Printers’ INK representative 
the other day. Mr. Rose was 
anxious to have himself placed 
ohly in his proper sphere as the 
placer of the advertising, but it is 
well known that he has advised it 
all and actually mapped it out. 
From himself and Mr. Hunter 
much valuable information was 
gleaned by question and answer, 
each taking turns at the latter as 
the subject matter most interested 
him. Mr. Rose declared that the 
credit for all the “copy” must be 
given to Mr. Hunter, and that, in- 
asmuch as he only had about two 
weeks in which to prepare over 
two hundred changes, absolute per- 
fection need not be looked for. 
Neither of them, he said, regarded 
the copy as “good advertising” so 
much as “successful publicity.” 
The fact that it had been unusually 
and unexpectedly successful was a 
sufficient argument against the 
critics, of which there were many. 
On the principle that the ad that 
sells goods is a good advertise- 
ment, then every one of the 
“Force” ads was entitled to that 
distinction. 

Here Mr. Hunter 
some interesting statistics about 
the wonderful expansion of the 
factory space as a consequence of 
the advertising. The first week in 
May the Force Food factory in 
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Buffalo had to encroach upon the 
space used by H-O, the middle of 
May H-O had to seek other quar- 
ters altogether, and by the middle 
of June the Glucose factory—said 
to be the largest in Buffalo had to 
be used as an annex. From one 
roasting machine in March to ten 
in June was the jump in necessary 
machinery. Another factory is in 
the course of erection in Buffalo 
and still another in Canada to sup- 
ply the Canadian and English 
markets. 

Mr. Hunter, continuing, said 
that “Force” was now being ad- 
vertised in the Canadian, English, 
French, Dutch and German papers. 
The same space was taken in the 
papers of those countries as had 
been formerly used for H-O, 
that is, an equal space, for H-O 
is still advertised in those coun- 
tries. 

In reply to questions Mr. 
said that “Force” was being adver- 
tised in every street car in the 
United States. All the large cities 
had cards in the trolley cars, and, 
where they could be got, a double 
space had been taken. Street car 
advertising was part of the cam- 
paign. One strange fact in this 
connection was that the advertis- 
ing in the Philadelphia newspapers 
did not seem to draw at all, but as 
soon as the ads went into the 
street cars the demand for “Force” 
seemed to commence there as if by 
magic. This would seem to be a 
strong argument in favor of Phila- 
delphia street car advertising. 

Mr. Rose said that it was still 
the intention of the Force Food Co. 
to poster and paint the entire coun- 
try. In fact large colored posters 
had already been prepared, but 
they were afraid to do too much 
advertising at present until the fac- 
tories got into good working shape 
and were able to meet the in- 
creased demand for the article. 
This was only a question of time, 
and then every method of publicity 
approved by the management 
would be tried. 

In reply to a question Mr. Hun- 
ter said that little or no advertis- 
ing was done to the dealer. All 
the grocer got with each case of 
goods was a small card to hang in 
the store. bearing the two words 
“Eat Force.” They did not want 
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to advertise to the grocer but for 
him, and therefore their object was 
to create the demand and let the 
grocer supply it. All the adver- 
tising that was necessary they 


sidering that part of his duties are 
to O. K. the bills, he ought to 
know. 

He said that they had a very 
large force of salesmen on the 
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would do. Mr. Hunter here ex- 
pressed the opinion that at the 
present time they were spending 
more money per month than any 
other single firm ever did. Con- 


road but théy did not send in 
orders direct, as the dealers were 
encouraged to buy from the jobber, 
who would and could sell cheaper 
than the factory. Incidentally he 
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remarked that during the past two 
weeks they had found it impossible 
to get enough girls to pack the 
goods—so great was the demand 
for them. 

Asked if he did not think that 
the boom in “Force” was directly 
attributable to the advance in the 
price of meat, Mr. Rose hastily re- 
plied: “We never alluded to the 
meat question at all in our ads. 
We let the others do that. All the 
other cereal foods laid grcat stress 
on their being the best substitute 
for beef. We went on advertising 
‘Eat Force,’ but said nothing derog- 
atory to beef or its high prices. It 
is possible, though, that we got the 
benefit of some of the other adver- 
tising where all were decrying 
flesh meat for summer food. In 
advertising any article it is folly to 
decry any other. It makes your 
honesty questionable.” 

Printers’ INK’s representative ° 
here suggested that possibly the in- 
creasing demand for “Force” 
would militate against H-O, but 
Mr. Rose said he did not think 
so as they were differently pre- 
pared cereals. “It is a fact,” he 
said, “that few, if any, persons 
who eat cereals confine themselves 
to any one kind. We might suc- 
cessfuly advertise five or six dif- 
ferent cereals and not conflict one 
with the other. They would all 
sell if well advertised. In support 
of this theory I may say that Mr. 
Ellsworth is so well satisfied with 
the quick result of this campaign 
that he has determined to put an- 
other food on the market before 
long. He has already spent a col- 
lossal fortune on ‘Force’ and will 
spend more. It is characteristic of 
the man that he does not care 
about the cost if the returns ap- 
pear probable. 

“This is not a matter of boasting 
but of fact. There never was an 
article advertised before that has 
made such an emphatic success in 
three short months or was worked 
up to such enormous and still in- 
creasing sales. The systematic 
way in which the campaign was 
carried out assured a spontaneous 
response to the advertising. The 
demand was general, not scattered, 
nor confined to one or several lo- 
calities. But it was overwhelmingly 
larger than he had counted on and 


necessitates larger plants and more 
work-people. As I said before we 
don't crow over our ‘smart’ adver- 
tising but only over the results of 
our publicity—which perfectly sat- 
isfy us. There are some who 
would like to teach us how to run 
this business ‘in a proper way,’ 
but I guess we'll worry along all 
right in future.” 
a 
THE TRADEMARK. 

The trademark under which a busi- 
ness has advertised its wares exten- 
sively for a number of years is often 
its most valuable asset. A_ child re- 
menibers a story in a nursery book when 
he sees the picture illustrating it. It is 
the picture he carries in his mind. Ev- 
ery man and woman is a grown-up 
child. We photograph an odd _ trade- 
mark or advertising catch phrase upon 
our memory, to remain long after the 
argument that went with it has faded 





awa 
The trademark existed in all its glor 
m ... modern advertising was pm 
oped. Our forefathers in this and the 
old country bought their tobacco at the 
shop with the sign of the bear; dined 
at the White Horse Tavern; purchased 
their small clothes at the sign of the 
Green Gentleman, and advertised in the 
paper printed at the sign of Gutenberg 
Printing Press. Ado ertising World. 


NEVER lie down—fight to the end.— 
The Advisor. 








DO IT NOW. Don't 


wait 
until you have finished reading all 
the good things in this spicy little 
journal, but immediately tear out 
the coupon printed below, paste it 
on a postal and mail it to the 


MUNCIE (ind.) STAR 


It will bring you a superbly printed 
and illustrated book in three colors, 
containing some mighty interesting 
facts about the Gas Belt of Indiana, 
and describes in detail how it is 
covered every morning by THE 
STAR with more than 20,000 
guaranteed circulation. 








THE STAR PUB, CO.,, 
Muncie, Ind. 


Gentlemen: Please send 
by return mail copy of book 
described in recent issue of 
‘*Printers’ Ink,’?’ 











(Signed) 
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BROOKLYN AND FtS ADVERTIS.- 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

The Borough of Brooklyn has a popu- 
lation of at least 1,250,000 and it is 
safe to presume that two-fifths of this 
nuinber—half a million—are readers of 
the newspapers. There are five Brook- 
lvn_ dailies, the Eagle, Citizen, Standard 
Union, Times and Freie Presse. While 
these papers exercise some influence in 
the big borough it is certain that their 
combined circulations do not reach one- 
sixth of the immense population that 
reads the newspapers. The other five- 
sixths depend upon New York papers for 
their news. This is a curious fact ar 
one that sometimes sets a Brooklyn ad- 
vertiser guessing. 

The five Brooklyn dailies are evening 
papers—the borough has not a single 
morning paper. As morning is the time 
when the public naturally is disposed to 
look for and expect news, it follows 
that Brocklyn’s papers are not really re- 
garded in the light of general newspa- 
pers but rather as reporters of local 
news and paragraphs. This circumstance 
may account for their very small circu- 
lations in the midst of a vast population. 
Again, the experiment of running a 
morning paper over there has been made 
and it failed in less than six months. 
The natural inference is that Brooklyn 
is well supplied with its news through 
the medium of the New York morning 
papers, and does not want and will not 
support a morning paper of its own. It 
is believed to be a fact that almost every 
one of the New York morning papers has 
a larger circulation in Brooklyn than 
the best circulated Brooklyn paper—the 
Eagle. The latter has possibly a circu- 
lation of 40,000 a day, but that is a gen- 
erous concession. It has, however, as 
many readers as the other four local 
papers combined, and in Brooklyn it is 
easily first in influence and power. 

It is not the object of this article to 
belittle the Brooklyn papers. They are 
all cleanly and well conducted sheets and 
each one serves its own purpose. Each 
has its circle of readers and followers ac- 
cording to the political party it repre- 
sents, or its own independent opinions. 
But from an advertising standpoint it is 
obviously ridiculous for any or all of 
them to pose as “covering Brooklyn,” 
for their combined circulations do not 
reach mcre than about one-fourth of 
the population and not more than one- 
sixth of the newspaper readers. 

It is a pretty safe bet that two or 
more of the New York papers sell in- 
dividually more copies in Brooklyn than 


all of the Brooklyn papers combined. 
But, with the exception of the 
Sun, the leading New York papers 


have separate Brooklyn editions. The 
Sun has no splitting of its editions— 
the one goes everywhere and the Brook- 
lyn advertiser gets the benefit of this, 
although he only pays the Brooklyn rate 
of 20c. a line. Of course, the other 
New York papers charge Brooklyn ad- 
vertisers a lower rate, but they only get 
the benefit of the separate Brooklyn 
edition. . 

The advertising rate in the Eagle is 
16c. a line. It is liberally patronized by 
the local advertisers and it ought to be, 


as it is a very old and able newspaper 
and a 


great upholder of Brooklyn’s 
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rights. For this reason many of its citi- 
zens swear by the Eagle and take it right 
along. For the same reason breciiva 
merchants and manufacturers patronize 
it by liberally advertising in its columns. 
There are some, indeed, who affect to 
believe that when they advertise in the 
Eagle they “cover Brooklyn.” The fal- 
lacy of this thought is shown by the 
above figures. The Eagle alone cannot 
reach one-twelfth of Brooklyn’s newspa- 
per readers. 

But in spite of these facts—and they 
are incontrovertible facts—it is notice- 
able that the average Brooklyn advertis- 
er spends the larger part of his appro- 
priation in the Brooklyn papers. He is 
so intensely loyal to his own town that 
he cannot really believe the oft repeated 
statement that New York papers outsell 
those of Brooklyn in the latter Borough. 
You might as well ask him to believe 
that Brooklyn papers outsell the New 
York ones in Manhattan. 

_ He kas only got to study his popula- 
tion and the available couistien figures 
of his newspapers, to come to the con- 
clusion that he is wrong in his ideas. 
Some day ke will wake up and find that 
e has been wasting much of his sub- 
stance by spending lavishiy in a com- 
paratively barren field. Even the figures 
glibly given by the advertising managers 
and colicitors of the Brooklyn papers 
make a very poor showing among so 
large a population, and the only way that 
this weakness can be explained is by 
admitting the strength of the other side— 
the New York papers, which are certain- 
ty better advertising mediums, from a 
circulation standpoint, than are the 
home newspapers. Yours truly, 

Rosert S. TEMPLETON. 








STARKE LECTURES. 
TRIBUNE BUILDING, 
New York, July 1, 1902. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I called at the store of Reid, Yeo- 
mans & Cubit, 140 Nassau street, this 
morning, to purchase some supplies for 
this office. You can imagine my cha- 
grin and disgust when I saw a sign dis- 
played on one of the desks: “‘Time given 
to advertising agents, one second. I 
made my call as brief as possible, and | 
do not see, under the circumstances, 
how any self-respecting agent or solicitor 
could purchase anything from this con- 
cern. It seems to me that business 
houses are resorting to very small me- 
thods wken they put up placards to in 
sult their customers. I am_ sure, if 
Messrs. Reid, Yeomans & Cubit would 
stop for a moment to consider that a 
very large share of their custom is from 
newspaper men and that the very life 
of newspaper enterprise is the adver- 
tising end, they would think a second 
time before putting up such a notice. A 
business man’ cannot afford to insult 
even the smallest customer he may have. 
Your attention is called to this, not 
to hurt the business of this concern, 
but to caution others against doing a 
fool trick. Respectfully yours, 

M. Lee STARKE. 


> 








In advertising it is not a question of 
selecting many mediums that are good, 
but rather the very few that are best,— 
The Mahin Method, 

















ANOTHER “LINE OF REASONING.” 
Trenton, N. J., July 9, 1902. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Some little while ago this paragraph 
was cut from your paper: 

“The well-to-do class of people are not 
as easily influenced by newspaper adver- 
tising as is the great mass of wage- 
earners, for the reason that those who 
have plenty of money have no need to 
economize, and consequentiy are inde- 
pendent of bargains. From this line 
of reasoning it would seem that ‘quali- 
ty’ of circulation does not possess the 
value that many publications attach to it.” 

Now, it all depends. Some time ago 
a certain seller of a certain article chose 
two New York City newspapers in whic, 
to advertise his wares. He chose one 
of the “yellow” journals with tremend- 
ous circulation, and another journal with 
perhaps the smallest circulation in the 
city. Each paper was given the same 
matter, and the ad in each was of a 
similar size. The paper whose circula- 
tion runs up to the hundreds of thou- 
sands brought in 126 replies. The other 
paper, with a circulation supposed to be 
around 35.000 brought only four re- 
plies. But—the four replies brought 
orders, some of which were duplicated, 
while the 126 replies did not lead to a 
single sale. 

From this “line of reasoning” it would 
seem that uality” of circulation pos- 
sesses the Me which some publications 
attach to it. It all depends. 

In this case the article advertised 
appealed to a well-bred, well-read, think- 
ing class of readers, and such a class 
was it to which the paper with the 
smaller circulation catered. The ad- 
vertisement in the paper of great circu- 
lation failed simply because the readers 
thereof were not of the class interested 
in the goods advertised. The success of 
newspaper advertising doesn’t always de- 
pend upon economical grounds. Others, 
besides wage earners, read newspaper ad- 
vertisements. Perhaps not for the same 
reason; perhaps not for the purpose of 
finding out how much cheaper they can 
buy a given article in one store than 
in another, Even the well-to-do have 
needs and wants to which merchants 
may well cater. The matter simply re- 
solves itself to this: 

It depends upon what you have to 
offer, and to whom you desire to offer it, 
as to which publication shall receive your 
advertisement. uality of circulation 
counts, and it doesn’t count, according 
to the needs of an advertiser. Offering 
high-priced goods, in high-class publica- 
tions, and expecting the wage-earners, or 
the economically-minded, to answer that 
advertising, will likely result in failure. 
Or, offering cheap goods—goods of low 
grades—to those who can well pay for. 
and will have first-class articles, is 
equally foolhardy. An advertiser must 
fit his advertising to the needs of those 
who may be expected to use the goods 
advertised, and then he must find the 
publication which goes to that class, 
whatever it may be. ae . 

So quality does count, in circulation 
as in other things. 

Wma. Woopnovuse, Jr. 


—_—~r—_——_ 
REMEMBER that the catalogue is the 
mail order dealer’s pillar of strength,— 
The Advisor, 
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A BIBLE SOCIETY SCHEME. 


21 W. 37th street, 

; Bayonne, N. J., July 10, 1902. 
Editor of PRINTERS’ INK: 

Hid away among the offices of the 
Watch Tower Bible and Tract Society, 
in the Bible House, Arch street, Pitts- 
burg, Pa., is an individual who, so far 
as nerve of the nerviest description is 
concerned, holds the record for the 
United States. 

Newspapers, big and little, all over the 
country have recently received a circu- 
lar letter from this society in which it 
is explained that a Christian gentle- 
man has been so impressed with an ar- 
ticle entitled “A Criticism of the Pres- 
byterian Creed Revision,” that he has 
donated $3,000 which will be distri- 
buted among the newspapers which pub- 
lish the: article during July, upon the 
following conditions: 
$100 to the daily, owing largest circulation 
containing this 
$100 to the pate os weekly, semi-weekly or tri- 
pt mee sowing largest circulation containing 


“ss to the Presbyterian weekly teed larg- 

circulation containing this artic 
= to the — weekly other than Presby- 
rian showing largest circulation containing 


$100 to the monthly, religiousor secular, show- 
circulation containing this article. 
ing to the fifty (50) dailies showing largest 
circulat — ous nat first seat pe pees er article, 
ap an ng proofs of publication. 

1.350 to the fifty (60) religious and secular 
wichlies a showing largest circulation out of i tirst 
100 re pmying an and giving proofs of publicatiun. 

8 required that the seus be > pabeened in 
tm journal’s usual form ape, es that 
gither introducing or ‘conciud ng it the y Fa 

reference shall a) together with any 

mer comment you ay Pr choene to make, pro or 


liowing (or R receding) article originated 
with’ +f Bible and Tract Raceace of Allegheny, 
a. readi: of it so impressed a Christian 


as premiums amongst the leading jour- 
_— first publishing it to their readers. It is 

m the pen of the widely-known author of 
ee Millennial Dawn,” of which over a million cop- 
ies are in circulatio and the demand still grow- 
ing. This Soc ey, issued anotner timely 
tract, eneitlog: “Calamities—Why God Permits 
Them.” It offers free sam uies to cur venders, om 
postai card application to above address. 

The article referred to is set in bre- 
vier, 20 ems wide, and 76 inches in 
length. There is also inclosed a circu- 
lation statement blank to be filled out, 
sworn to and returned to the society. 
At the head of the letter paper used by 
the society appears the cut of an open 
Bible with these extracts printed above 
and below: “Sanctify Them Through 
Thy Truth” and “Thy Word is Truth.” 
These extracts are evidently for the 
benefit of the circulation manager. 

Yours truly, 
M. STICKLE. 
—_—_+or ——— 
AUTOMATIC LUNCH COUNTERS. 
Datias, Texas, July 7, 1902. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I notice in your issue of July 2nd an 
article under head of “Quaker City 
Pointers” in which you say that the 
automatic lunch counter recently estab- 
lished in Philadelphia is the first one 
in America. This is, I think, a mistake, 
as I ate lunch from one in Buffalo dur- 
ing the Pan-American Exposition. I do 
not remember the company’s name who 
operated it, but its success was great. 

Yours truly, 
ArtHUR YOUNG, 











PRINTERS INK, 


A FOOL FORM LETTER. 
New York, July 5, 1902. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I inclose a striking example of a fool 
form letter doing its worst. Not in 
condemnation of form letters venerally, 
but to show the utter uselessness of 
trying to make a single form cover all 
cases, and the necessity for the use of 
a little common sense in choosing the 
right form. 





New York, July 2, 1902. | 

Dear Str—The National Advertiser is 
the best medium you could possible em- 
ploy for your purpose, as it reaches and 
is read by every newspaper publisher, 
Cre ADS, 50C. PER DOZEN. 

Eight 6in. double col. and four 

6in. single col. clo! ads, 

convineingly written and attractively 

typed, all ready to send to the 

for 50c., postpaid. Only one clo’ 

in a town can have them at ay 

rice. JOHN ARTHOR, care Printers’ 

nk, 10 Spruce St., New York. 
every magazine manager and every gen- 
eral advertiser in the United States and 
Canada each week of the year. 

We shall be pleased to run your ad, 
qs per clipping attached, tor $1.35 a 
week. Yours very truly, 

Tue NATIONAL ADVERTISER. 


This letter tells me that the National 
Advertiser seaches just about all the 
newspaper publishers, magazine managers 
and general advertisers on earth, while 
my ad, which is attached to it, shows 
pretty plainly that I don’t care a_pica- 
yune for such people, in this particular 
instance, but am anxious to reach quite 
a different class—retail clothiers. 

Yours truly, 
OHN ARTHUR. 


ciaaapanieailiaiiilacman 
ROBERSON PICTURE CASE. 
FRANKLIN MILLs CoMPANY, 
Lockport, N. Y., July 2, 1902. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

We send you by this mail marked 
copy of the Union-Sun under date of 
ist inst. showing a reversal of the Rob- 
erson picture case by the Court of Ap- 
peals in our favor. We are also send- 
ing one of the lithographs in question 
and thought same would be of interest 
to the advertising fraternity in general. 
From an unprejudiced view point we can 
hardly see how a decision other than 
this could be rendered, from the fact 
that you will discover on examination 
of the picture that it is but a three- 
quarters view, and had the case gone 
otherwise we see no reason why the 
whole art world would not be at the 
a. of women who would lay claim to 
any likeness ever made. We of course, 
you understand, purchased the original 
in good faith. Yours very truly, 

FRANKLIN MILLs CoMPANY. 
sae canes 

NotHING is worth advertising that in- 
trinsically fails to satisfy a desire.—The 
Mahin Method. 





Don’t be “soft-soapy.” The world 
likes the man who is straightforward 
and not given to a burdensome suavity. 
Talk from the shoulder in your ads. 
People like to deal with an honest man, 
or at least one whom they think is 
honest.—White’s Sayings. 
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TOO GREASY FOR STARKE. 


; New York, July 3, 1902. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

In coming over from Brooklyn this 
morning on a Fulton street car, I noticed 
the following advertisement: 

_.. His bread is buttered on both sides. 
The only place where that could have 
been done is the St. Mark’s Avenue 
Hotel, Brooklyn.” 

also noticed that a number of my 
fellow passengers were smiling at this 
advertisement. It certainly is one of 
the most ludicrous ones I have ever 
read. I do not imagine that very many 
well-bred people will be induced to stop 
at a hotel where the bread is buttered 
on both sides. Very truly yours, 

M. Lee Srarke. 


—~p>—__-—_—_ 
NOTES. 
THE Idaho Capital News, Boise, Idaho, 


sends out a small folder concerning 
“Thunder Mountain,” the new Idaho 
Klondyke. 


W. E. Scort, advertising manager of 
the New York Commercial, has resigned 
his position as advertising manager with 
that publication. 


_ “An Afternoon with the Plastigmat” 
is a dainty little booklet showing views 
taken with lenses made by Bausch & 
Lomb, Rochester, N. Y. 


“Doc Day ComFrorts” is an attractive 
pocket catalogue from Montgomery Ward 
& Co., Chicago. It contains hot-weather 
philosophy and hot-weather bargains. 


Coox’s Bread Crumbs, a new culinary 
product made by the Royal Cereal Com- 
pany, Boston, is advertised by means of 
a dainty recipe book, specially compiled 
by Alice M. Turner. 


Tue Welch Grape Juice Company, 
Westfield, N. Y., issues an attractive 
booklet containing recipes for making 
drinks and deserts with its well-known 
product. A corkscrew is sent to anyone 
who returns labels from a quart of the 
grape juice. 


THE Ei, Wiles Company, 18 Spruce 
street, New York, makes a specialty of a 
system of fac-simile typewritten Bn 
calculated to increase the advertising 
patronage of newspapers. The letters 
differ in reading matter every week. 
The plan appears simple and economical. 


Tue Northwestern Agriculturist, Min- 
neapolis, Minn., sends out a novel mail- 
ing card that has the appearance of cost- 
ing more than it is worth. Returns al- 
ways reveal worth or worthlessness in 
this detail, however. If a piece of lit- 
erature advertises it is good advertising, 
and that’s all there is to be said about it. 


Two judgments were entered last 
month against the Arnold Advertising 
Company, No. 225 Fourth avenue, New 
York, one.in favor of Frederick F, Beals 
for $1,346 for money loaned, and the 
other in favor of the North American 
Engraving Company, for rent of offices, 
work, etc. Execution was issued on the 
Beals judgment. The business was start- 
ed in August, 1890, by one Edgar 
Arnold. he Arnold Agency has never 
been in good standing with the New 
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York publishers —The Publishers Guide, 
New York, July, , 1902. 





Shop Talk is a novel monthly house 


organ published by Mrs. Kate E. Tirney, 
35 East zoth street, New York, and mail- 
ed to her customers. Mrs, Tirney is a 


professional shopper, and executes com- 
missio1s in the city for out-of-town peo- 
ple. She not only purchases gloves, 
dress materials, house fittings and fur- 
belows generally, but will buy threshing 
machine, diving bells, yachts, cemetery 
fences, hand organs or any other article 
wanted by her clients. She also sends 
fruit and flowers to steamers, cleans 
gloves, buys railroad or steamship tickets, 
finds bearding places, acts as chaperone 
and does everything but furnish servants. 
Shop Talk contains fashion hints and 
shop gcssip and is sure to be read by 
every woman who receives a copy. 


Tue Chicago ~~ Record-Herald prints 
some highly interesting figures, compiled 
from the recent census, concerning the 

ublishing business of the United States. 

n 1900 there were 22,312 publishing 
establishments in the country, with a 
total investment of nearly three hundred 
millions of dollars. This sum represents 
working capital, land, buildings and 
plants. The combined value of the prod- 
duct for a single year was nearly three 
hundred and fifty millions, or an in- 
crease of twenty-four per cent since the 
census of 1900. This product involved 
an outlay of $36,000,000 in salaries, $84,- 
000,000 in wages, $86,000,000 for mater- 
ials and $56,000,000 for miscellaneous 
expenses. Over 1,250,000,000 pounds of 
paper were used, of which seventy-eight 
per cent went to the making of news- 
papers. The total circulation per issue 
of daily newspapers was sufficient to 
supply one paper to each five persons, 
or the statistical “‘family.”” One of the 
most interesting facts brought to light 
concerns the ownership of papers and 
periodicals. Over sixty-three per cent 
are owned by individuals, with twenty 
per cent in the possession of partner- 
ships, while only seventeen per cent of 
all the periodicals and newspapers in 
the courtry are owned by corporations. 





Classified Advertisements. 





vertisements under this head two linesor more, 
without d: y, 26centsaline. Must be 
handed in one week 4 week in advance. 
WANTS. WANTS. 


7s TIMES-DEMOCRAT, CRAT, Charlotte, N.C., leads 
all semi-weeklies in the | in the State. 
ANTED—To buy or lease or lease Ind. or Dem. paper. 
FRITZ, ” care Printe! Printers’ Ink. 
THE CHARLOTTE NEWS bende fe list of 
afternoon papers in Nor’ in No 


W ‘avery wiltgusraniae df “ype or ol news- 


ee \ ctiatacal 
mission. per FRITS care 


GENTS wanted for ly season to sell to 
the wearer a line of gloves and mittens. 
Address FRANK COMSTOCK, Wilton, Conn. 


wor than 200,000 copies of the morning edi- 
taon of the World are sold in Greater New 
York ae, day. Beats any two other papers. 


[ v4 opyrights or plates of books, etc., 
suitable for news-stand sale. Give fullest par- 
ticulars, “ ALL ae ” care Printers’ Ink. 





DWRITER an “manager < of pe ahtity desires 
position ¥ 1 original ideas and Be ‘ogress- 
ive are Address “ H. b. B.,” 





care Printers’ Ink. 





PRINTERS’ INK. 
‘ ITUATIONS asennad and help | furnished for 


any department of newer ork. Make 
ur wants known to THE N. ONAL EMPLOY- 
(ENT AGENCY, Box 204, Canton, O. 


posthor open for all-around printer for 

country office, for a subscription solicitor 
a circulation manager and editor for 
mining journal. “A.H.,” 411 Fulton St.,Canton,O. 


7) XPERT adwriter, sick and confined at a 

health institution for an extended period, 
and being of sound es wants to waee Worth 
er “ week. bi gl .— 
with that, eit or Aj r salary, to 
work in room. J, WCE, P Phelps Sanato- 
rium, vod Creek, Miche 


7 AN for 
V city aa 10,000 inhabitants, i in Nebraska. 
— circaintion 3 000. Weekly circulation 1,500. 


be ex a a adver- 
pears Ben and job folicitor, good a Salar: 
ac’ d reply, with references, to 


Sen 
JOHN SMI 'H, care Printers’ Ink. 


ANVASSER wanted to sell PRINTERS’ INK—a 
journal for advertisers—published weekly 
at five dollarsayear. It teaches the science and 
vy ye of Advertising, and is highly esteemed 
the most successful advertisers in this coun- 
try and Great Britain. Liberal commission al- 
lowed. Address PRINTERS’ INK, No. 10 Spruce 
St., New York. 


Wy ANTED—E ‘very advertisement writer to se- 
cure a copy of our book of ey nd 
advertisements, A veritable mine of su 
tions and catchy phrases. mtains over five 
hundred examples of effective ads. Invaluable 
po a ——— stimulator for advertisement writ- 

f pos itpaid on receipt of price, $1. Ad- 
dress So GE P. ROWELL & CO., 10Spruce St., 
New York, 


A ADVERTISEMENT WRITER. 

a), ron fora young man to assist in 
tir newspaper ae 
where ¢ - oie ‘time is required. og Sp a office 

her than ad-school. Wha it is abso 
ctely @ aa is originating ability, even if not 
Kieas or' develo; —the power to produce new 
ideas or ot ages ordin: ideasin new and spot 
man whose experience pro’ 
forsett or others the possession of this Ability 
pat = find it profitable to prove it to me also 

is mere name and address will not do this, how- 
ever. A.C. KERR, 

P. O. Box | 0.’Box 1592, Philadelphia. 


GRICULTURAL _ EDITOR WANTED—First- 
class, experienced man in editorial Prong 

on a leading old. journa 
To one answering the requirements liberal i: - 
——_ will be offered , p permanent. He 
© acquaintance with auricuaral con- 
ditions; pts instinct ; a capacity to say 
much in a few words, and in such a manner as to 
i resent things in an attractive and helpful — 

e must have a keen sense of news, possess co’ 
ent, and be able 
rienced 


on daily. 








onan . energetic, 





age an resent engagement. Correspond 
treated with si strict confidence. Address OWaAT. 
SON,” care Printers’ Ink. 
oe 
CAPS. 


ANBURY HAT CO..,N. Y. 
Caps quick—any ad embroidered on. 





——_+o+— 
ADDRESSES FOR SALE. 


LEVELAND: Any class, 


ranteed. U.S. 
MAILING & ADVG. CO., INC., Cleveland. 


a es 
UNIFORM CAPS. 


STIMATES and samples promptly furnished. 
DANBURY HAT CO., 22 22 Desbrosses St., N. Y 


—— +0 
MAILING MACHINES. 
TRE DICK MATCHLESS M: MAILER, lightest and 
Price F. J. VALENTINE, 
Mfr., 8 me Buffalo. N. Y. 


- 


RUBBER STAMPS. 








— STAMPS—Send for complete cata- 
Finest ever manufactu sat) 4 6 
prices. oe C. WILLCOX, Mfr., Hamburg, N. J. 











PRINTERS’ 


NAMES FOR SALE, 


1,00 TYPEWRITTEN names of best sala- 
1, ried Canton men whom I know per- 
sonally, $4. MCGOWAN, McKinley Blk,Canton,0O. 





© LET—Three = oftiocs at No. F< agg . 

Rent, $600, 3 $ respectively pply 

to GEO. *! ROWELL & CO., owners, on the 
premises. 


STE. REOTY PE OUTFITS. 


NOLD Simplex stereotyping outfits, $13.50 up. 

Rs nnn methods, with material, 
ower circular saw, all iron, $27. 
RS, 240 E. 33d St., New York. 





Foc 
HENRY KA 





—+or 
CALENDARS. 


\ OST artistic line of advertisi 
4 ever —— Le te Aes is 
BASSETT & 


45 Beekman St., New York City. 


calendars 
st. 


—_+o+ —_—_ 
MULTIPLATE PROCESS PRINTING. 


4 00 LETTER HEADS on a fine linen paper 
Os for 8. Send forsamples. Other | ood 
things just as cheap. LARK & ZUG EA, 
Printers and Paper Dealers, 88 Gold St., N. ¥ c ‘ity 
tor 
STOCK CUTS. 
Vy THEN YOU SEE a line brace ces! Rage want, clip the 
proof an nd we will 
send you a good p! roan ifs same ‘sine if not 
over column wide. TATE CUT CO, Phiiadelphia. 
nuttin 


COIN CARDS. 


ING COIN MAILERS, Beverly, Mass. Sam- 
none free. $1.60 per ‘Min large lots. 
QQrPr 1,000. Less for more; a printi 
De THE COIN WRAPPER CO. Detroit, Mic 
—_———_~+ 











CARBON PA. 


Ce papers for neil. stylus and 

writer. Catal: ae "of 50 varieties for the 
asking 4a sibenet hy of samples for 10 cents 
in stam LD CARBON PAPER 
WORKS, Ried Ba Bark 


1PER. 





ieee 
SUPPLIES. 
D. WILSON PRINTING INK CO., Limited, 


W e of 17 Spruce 8t., New York, sell more mag- 
oe cut inks than any other ink house in the 
trac 


Special prices to cash As ers. 


PRINTERS’ HELPS. 


ONDS, CERTIFICATES and DIPLOMAS. Send 
for samplesand mates; also > Hthoveray hed 


blanks, to be completed ty 
variety of patterns. ALBE: Rr ek KING & 00. 
Lithographers, 105 ee St., New York 











ADDRESSES. 


¥ 00 ADDRESSES of the best citizens of 
os Dauphin, Cumberland, Franklin and 
Perry Counties, Penna. Address lat once PRESS 
ADVERTISING BUREAU. Box 149,Harrisburg,Pa. 


I HAVE comeigte Be list of all voters in Douglas, 
Ashland urn, Sawyer, Bayfield ‘one 
teed to be 


P ole Counties, W! —- 4 7 
A. OTIS, West 


taken from latest poll list. 
Superior, Wis. 


HALF-TONES. 


news) r half-tones, mounted. KNOX- 
75° VILLE BAG NGRAVING CO., —— 


80°: —l col. half-tones, pos' 
Special terms ond ‘vases to to 70 publishers 
MA hiladelphia. 


I ALF-TONE cuts, coarse § screen, for new: 
rs, extra deep. Single cul., $1; double 
1.50. Rca cash with order and we deliver 
anywhere in U. 8S. GRANT ee 
Co. | iii4 North Ninth St., Phila., I 


ons 


INK. 


PHOTO ENGR. ENGRAVING. 


- ~ TONES forthe job d job. Ge 
ts at lowest prices. STANDARD oN - 
GRaAVING CO. OF NEW YORK. 61 Ann St. 


( UR WORK AND PRICES SATISFY ALL. 
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k- 
BROOKLYN KE NGRAVING So. 
364 Bridge St., Brooklyn, N. = 


a ee 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


JUBLISHERS’ COMMERCIAL UNION ;a credit. 
ney covering all advertisers and ide 
° very publisher needs it. Details at _—— 
Chicago, or Temple Court, New York 


ansounss XXXX WHISKY. A special br brand 
10 oly old, one gal. or 4 full ¢ uarts, $3. 

Send c , Pp. 0. Or ex. cullen J CALNAN 

&CO., Distillers, 321 _Tremont St., A, Mass. 


T* E advertiser has facilities for furnishing 

information of all sorts obtainable from the 
Coca a and the service is 
rendered f mpensation. Address 
A.V LEWIS. fey Kiwhtecnth St , Washington, D. C. 





++ 
ADV “ERTISING NOVELTIES. 


\ 7 ANTED—Adv. nov’s. Send wholesale list and 
samp. A. BALSAN, 25 Violet St., Lynn,Mass. 


ros the purpose of inviting announcements 

of Advertising Novelties likely to benefit 
reader ax well as advertiser, 4 lines will be in- 
serted under this head once for one dollar. 


On or and paper paper wei ad combined. 

e adv. on customer’s k for vears. 
Good seller because useful. Agents wanted. 
Sample 20c. SMITH & REMY Seymour, !nd. 


M4DE FROM SPIKE NAILS. Knives, forks, 
4 Best adv’g 


spoons, seller box openers, etc. adv 
—, pce se ler at resorts. Samples, Pan-Am 
in sou Booklet for aski WwicK 
i THAW ays TCONCERS, Box 100, Madison, O. 
PREMIUMS. 





ELIABRLE goods are trade builders Thou- 
sands of suggestive premiums suitable for 
ublishers and others from the foremost manu- 
‘acturing and wholesale ~ 3 ¥y and 
nana lines. 500-puge logue 
free. 8. F. MYERS CO.48- Te sone Maiden Lane, N.Y. 
Cmcr. LATION managers will find Murat Hal- 
's latest book, *‘ The World On Fire,” a 
very profitable pret mium for subscriptions. It is 
as as his “ Life of McKinley,” of which over 
700,000 oo sold in90 days. Itis a thrilling his- 
— of the splendors and horrors of Martinique 
St. Vincent, together with the volcanoes of 
old, and considers the 
existence of the globe. ‘Demand. enormous. 500 
pages, , 8x10. Nearly one hund fi illustra- 
ions. Sample co 4 “eo for 62 cents, Special 
prices for So 
DOMINION "COMPANY 
Department D, Chicago. 


+o - —_— 


BOOKS. 


FE PARTMENT STORE DIRECTORY. 
$1 postpaid. 253 Broadway, New York. 


AKING A COUNTRY NEWSPAPER—Text- 








4 book for newspaper makers. Worth its 
sae in — in —. instruction. Subjects 
trea! e man, field 


— t, pape , news, head- 
ings, Tt advert sing, ly. law ;: how to 
make a newsierand better paying paper ; how to 
et news, advertising, circulation. No book like 
t. Saves time, lessens worry, ee money. In- 
dorsed by leading perepenee Bound in 
cloth, $1 postpaid. THE MINION COMPANY, 
334 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Rms: MADE Soyentisr. MENTS. Messrs. 
P. Rowell & Co., 10 Syrese St., New 

York, send the C “aveat a handso! ie page book 
entitled “ Read: e Advertisements ” The 
book contains, esides other valuable informa 
tion. examples and styles of advertising for al- 

most every business. For merchants and others 
who write their own advertisements this little 
work will be found Ravesngite. The price is only 
one dollar.—Cazxton 

The book will be sens tn to any ad dress upon re- 
ceipt. of one dollar. GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., 10 
Spruce 8t., New York. 








PRINTERS’ MACHINERY. 


JE BUY, SELL OR EXCHANGE 
Printers’ och “a material and supplies. 
pea from all found 
— becrqaormngl furnished. 





pm apt Lag 
CONNER, PFENDLER & CO., N. ¥. City. 
— ~7or 
PRINTERS. 


} 4 00 NOTEHADS, $4. Good paper, good 
os rinting. Send copy and cash with 
order. JOH SETT, Printer, Delphi, Ind. 


I you are not satisfied where you are, try us. 
We do all kinds of book and newseeree 

rintin, acinar and satisfactorily. IN 

*RINTID 156 Vandewater St., New York. 


SMALL SPACE WELL USED. 
ow often you hear somebody say : “ Now 
there's a small — well used. It stands right 
out of the pa) 

The bold t typographical arrangement caught 
the eye and at small ad stand out more 
a ae A, than one twice its size, but not so 
well d 
One ray things we particularly pride our- 
selves on, is this ability for setting advertise- 

ments that are bound to be seen, no gos what 
position they occupy in the pa — Your local 

nter probably has not the equipment for doing 
Pris that we —ap probably he doesn’t know 
how as well as w 

We furnish elecercty; s too, if you like. 

This is only one of things we do for advertis- 
ers—the printing of catal Fee klets, circu- 


We make — stand out oft e crowd too. 
RINTERS’ INK PRESS 
ee a St., New York. 





AD VERTISING MEDIA. 


] ARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE. 
Sample copy 10 oo New York City. 


4 = A TS — inch per day display advertising. 
25 RPRISE Brockton, Mass. 


4 aaanee 5 mart % cents. DAILY ENTER- 
PRISE, Brockton, Mass. Circulation 8,000, 


JOPULATION, city of Brockton, Mass., 40,063. 
The Brockton ENTERPRISE covers the city. 


EACH the best Southern tarmers by pianting 
» your adsin FARM AND TRADE, Nashville, 
Tenn. Only 10c. a line. 


A™? person advertising in in PRINTERS’ INK to 
the amount of $10 or more is entitled to re- 
ceive the paper for one year. 


HE Clinton. Lise nay elgg. oS TIMES is the 

only semi-weekly in De Witt County. It is 

ali home print and is published Tuesdays and 
Fridays. Adv’g rates on n application. 


Pother PRINTING or translating? We do it. 
here are over 125,000 Poies in Greater New 
ork—we reach them. Polish weeki 3S Seat 
NIK NOWOJORSKL "0 F. 7th 8t., New Yor! 


DVERTISERS’ GUIDE, Newmarket. x. J.— 
Circulation, 5,000. Mailed stpaid one 
ear, 25c. Ad rate 10c. Geel line. Close 
th. A postal card request will bring sample. 


ON LY 50c. per line for each insertion in entire 

list of 1 county papers, iocated mostly in 
New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 
UNION PRINTING CO.. 15 Vandewater St., N. ¥ 


DVERTISING = 100 or 1,400 weekiy papers of 

the Central ‘a . for 8 eo Boox 
let telling about them and containing other 
formation. CHICAGO NEWSPAPER UNION. 10 
Spruce 8t., New York. 


JEOPLE who want to reach Western reade: 
with their business should consult the Bill. 
ings (Mont.) TIMES. It has the best general cir- 
culation of any weekly newspaper printed west 
of the Mississippi. Rates reasonabie. M. C. 
MORRIS, Proprietor. 


ONEY TO LET—The Government reports 
the Mississippi cotton crop condition at 94, 
which means — and pienty of = for this. the 
agp —— pr oducing section in the South. 
any is money! The Yazoo 
SE: INEL. mall home rint. read by 2,000 families 
each week. is the medium through which the in- 
ge — ye class can be reach 
For facts address DEPT. F, THE 
YAZ00 SENTINEL, Yazoo City, Miss. 
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EXCHANGE, 


Ee zcesnee what you don't want for some- 
4 thing you do. If you have mail order names, 
stock cuts or something , and want to ex- 
change them for others, put an ae in 
PRINTERS’ INK. There are die y per- 
sons among the readers of this oon with: w A seal 
you can effect a speedy and advantageous ex- 
change. The price for such advertisements is 
25 cents per line each insertion. Send along your 
advertisement. 


FOR SALE. 


fie ee fa J in North « Carolina is Charlotte. 
$8 reaches twice as many of its peo 
ple as any rae paper. 


Ske best ——- in North Carolina is Meckler- 
burg. The TimEs-DEMOCRAT reaches twice 
as many of its people as any as any other paper. 


{ ig PAPER—The only ty trade paper in the 
t or may | a, n j= by A 
bargain. Address rs’ Ink. 


7}OR SALE—In one ene the eat ¢ aces in Kan- 
sas, good newspaper plant. Has largest cir- 
culation in county seat. Fine business. Price, 
2,000. Write C. N. KING, Randall, Kan. 


OR SALE—Est. newsp’r and job office (32d yr.) 

in best town in Kentucky G, - oe ) inhabitants) ; ; 
modern stone front buildi opening for 
daily paper. “SEMI-WEEK Y. oi Prinhend? nk. 


OR SALE—One Bullock press, prints 16,000 
four and eight page papers per hour Com- 
plete stereotyping outfit. All ‘in Pairst- class con- 
dition. Address CHRONICLE, Houston, Texas. 


Vpgensed issue of PRINTERS’ INK is religiously 
y many newspaper men and printers, 
as ; well as by advertisers. If you want to buy a 
paper. or to sell a paper. or or ink, the thin 
to do is toannounce your desire in a classifie 
advertisement in PRINTERS’ aco The cost is but 
25cents a line. Asa rule, one insertion will do 
the business. Address PRINTERS INK, 10 Spruce 
8t., New York 
—_- +e 
ADVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS. 
| la you sell goods at retail, ask our customers 
about our cuts and ads. THE ART LEAGU E, 
New York. 


I WOULD like to send you some sampies of 
a: bg mealge as. v<teigie g = 4 qo oe 





Let me_ have ore can help you. 
COMMON SENS: ADVERTISER, pL, Mich, 


a CONSTRUCTORS will will find our book of 
y-made srt ype ges of great assist 

ance in the preparation of advertisements. The 

contains over five hundred specimens of 

good advertising, any one of which may suggest 


an idea for your = you get stalled nt 
prepee on receipt of price, $i. Address GEO. 
OWELL & C 10 f—1 t., New York. 


A DWRITERS a and designers shouid use this 
column to increase their business. The 
price is only 2% cents a line, bei the cheapest 
of any medium published, considering circula- 
tion and influence. A number of the most suc- 
cessful adwriters have won fame and fortune 


wise. Address orders, FRINTERS' INK, 10 case 
St., New York. 


UTS.” 

R * Ruts” are indentations worn in various 
re Pay my) and business ways, for instunce 
—and th of these they are seriousand costly 
hindrances. Your advertising | matters may 
have gotten into a rsa deep “rut” and you 
quite unaware of it--thousands are in phat 
plight and never dream of sucha thing. If your 

rut’ 1s not very bg you can see over 
its edges and note what your anti-rut competi- 


tors” a 

T make Catal es, Price Lists, Booklets, Cir- 
cuiars, Foiders, Notices, Mailing Cards and Siips, 
Foilow-up Letters, Newspaper. Magazine and 
Trade Journa! Advertieements, ete., for those 
who are iN saverstetne solely for what they can 
get OUT of | most successful snare I ever 

set for new dicue is baited with ‘sampies™ of 
ihe work that caught others. Sending for —_ 
sampies will cost you nothing and commit 
to nothing. Postai cores will not be noticed 7 

FRANCIS J. MAULE, 
No. 14. 402 Sansom St., Philada. 
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WASTED EFFORT IN CHINA. Displayed Advertisements. 


Much useless and wasteful: advertis- 
ing is being done in China by United | $0 cents a line; ome oh @ page; 25 per cent 
States merchants and manufacturers, extra for specified position —if granted. 
writes the United States Consul at | Must be handed in one week in advance 
en eg > the on t cmeon it is im- ; 
vossible to sell to the Chinese without 
theis seeing samples; written and ilius- CANADA. 
trated descriptions have little effect upon ANADIAN ADVERTISING is best done by THE 











the Chinese merchant. Imagination DESBARATS ADVERTISING AG’Y, Montreal. 
plays so large a part in Chinese litera- 
ture and art that the merchant is by BRITISH ADVERTISERS’ AGENTS 


nzture suspicious, and descriptions and 


illustrations, however accurate, fail to 
appeal to him. Samples, therefore, are 
all important in introducing new goods & 
threughout China. Almost all other 


kinds of advertising are absolutely use- Estimates eabeony information supplied 
less.—Bicycling World. St. Bride St., London, Eng. Founded 1853. 











You may, perhaps, use all the other daily and Sunday papers of Cleveiand, O.. excent 


THE CLEVELAND DAILY WORLD 


AND 


THE CLEVELAND SUNDAY WORLD 


but if you omit both of these papers from your list you do NOT cover the Cleveland field. 
Some of the largest advertisers in America have used the Wor/d, either daily or Sunday, 
and in some cases both, for ten years past continuously. Rates reasonable and results 
satisfactory, that’s why. The World was founded twelve years ago by B. F. Bower, 
who is still its owner and publisher, and during the whole of that time the Wor/d 
has been represented by 


THE S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY, New York and Chicago. 
Sole Agents for Foreign Advertising. 


TRENTON TIMES 


Trenton, New Jersey. 


CIRCULATION 
February, 1902,average, 12,823 25 er ct. es peel 


roy se os Greater ( combined. 

ail . ‘ Delaw’e River V’l’y 
1-4 OF YEAR'S 

‘averace 13,103 Covers; 70 Suburban Towns 
1-2 of year’s average, 12,518 907 Trenton Homes 


COME TO US | 


if You Want Your Printing Done ‘‘Just Right.”’ 


We only do one kind of work, the best we know how, and that is 
why our work proves so satisfactory. We write, design and print adver 
tising literature of every description and it never fails both to please and 
benefit. Send us your next job of printing and make us prove 
everything we claim. 


YRINTERS' INK PRESS. 10 SPRUCE ST., NEW YORK. 
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For twenty years I had been 
a sufferer from _ bronchial 
troubles accompanied with a 
hacking cough. I at times 
suffered from extreme ner- 
vous prostration. About four 
years ago I began taking 
Ripans Tabules, and since 
then I have used them pretty 
constantly. I rarely retire at 
night without taking my Tab- 
ule, and I find they keep my 
digestive organs (which nat- 
urally are weak) in good or- 
der, and they also allay my 
tendency to nervousness and 
make me sleep. 





At druggists. 
The Five-Cent packet is enough for an 
ordinary occasion. The family bottle, 
60 cents, contains a supply for a year. 














Advertising 


is the lever that 
moves the business 
, world. An advertise 
ment in the 


Chester 
Times 


is the lever to move 
business your way, 
from one of the rich- 
est sections of Penn- 
sylvania. Chester is 
distinctly a manu- 
facturing city, witha 
sunidintion of 35,000. The TIMES 
has an average daily circulation of 
more than 7,300 copies. We'll 
furnish you with a detailed sworn 
statement if you wish. 





WALLACE & SPROUL, 


PuBLISHERS. 


F. R. NORTHRUP, 220 Broadway, 








New York Representative. 











She Meu Mice, 


A JOURNAL OF GOOD CITIZENSHIP. 


The New Voice 


Reaches Over 


50,000 


Thrifty Families 
Every Week. 


It is a business-getter. It invites 
inspection of postoffice receipts. 

Its rate is less than 2-5 of acent 
a line per thousand of guaranteed 
circulation. Jf you are looking for 
results, ask your agency about 


THE NEW VOICE 
or address 


W. F. MULVIHILL, Mgr. 


























The Evening 


J ourna “sd ” 


A two-cent a, paper. 


Enterprising but not sen. 
sational. 

HOME not Street circu- 
lation. 

Only one edition daily, 

Every copy a family of 
readers. 


Circulation Averages 
1900, 1901, 


14,486 15,106 15,891 
1902, 17,160 


The American Newspaper Directory 
awards the mark ©© for quality 
ef circulation. 
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THE 
ELLIS 
PAPERS 


furnish effective, profit 
producing publicity for any 
sort of product that can be 
used in the rural districts 
or on farms. They are not 
only good for advertising the 
rapidly increasing articles which 
are made to be sold direct to the 
consumer, but are also good for 
general publicity advertising. 


2,050,000 
HOMES 


in the rural and _ sparsely 
settled districts can be 
reached monthly through 
the columns of THE 
ELLIS PAPERS. 




















Circulations Absolutely Guaranteed. 













These are our papers: 
METROPOLITAN AND RURAL HOME, 500,000 







THE PARAGON MONTHLY, - - 400,000 
THE HOME MONTHLY, - - - 400,000 
THE GENTLEWOMAN, - - = 400,000 
PARK’S FLORAL MAGAZINE, - - 350,000 













FOR FURTHER INFORMATION ADDRESS 


THE C. E. ELLIS COMPANY 


112 Dearborn 8t., CHICAGO. 713-718 Temple Court, NEW YORK. 
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THE JEWISH 
MORNING 
JOURNAL 


The Only Jewish Morning Paper 


Office, 228 Madison St., New York 


Telephone, 698 FRANKLIN. 





THE JEWISH MORNING JOURNAL 
ives all the news of the day and special 
Cau of great interest to the Jewish 
people. 

THE JEWISH MORNING JOURNAL 
is the only Jewish paper distributed by 


regular news companies in all parts of 
Greater New York and vicinity. 


THE JEWISH MORNING JOURNAL, 
owing to its wide circulation, is the best 
medium for reaching the great masses of 
the Jewish people. An advertisement in 
The Jewish Morning Journal gives the 
surest and quickest results. 


THE JEWISH MORNING JOURNAL is 
the only Jewish paper through which 
“Help” can be secured immediately. It 
is the only Yiddish paper which serves its 


readers as an employment bureau. 
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Nev Never SI r Slow With M Me 


eS 





























Vht> Eight hundred and ninety-five orders 
from five hundred and seventy-five different 
concerns located in thirty-six States, is not a 
: bad record for the month of June, considering 
. it was accomplished without the aid of sales- 
men and every ounce of the goods had to be 
paid for before they left my place. I hada 
very pleasant call from Mr. G. S. Milligan, of 
St. Johns, Newfoundland, who seemed much 
interested in my method of doing business 
and left me an order for twenty-nine different 
inks. Like everybody else, he had to plank 
down the cash, but felt satisfied that if the 
goods were not up to the standard I would re- 
-imburse him and pay the cost of trans- 
portation. I don't ask for large orders. I sell 
a quarter pound can as pleasantly as I would 
a 500 pound barrel, but both must be paid for in 
advance. Send for a copy of my price list 
and compare it with what you have been 
paying for inks on credit. If the difference 
é is not fifty per cent in my favor, I won't 
expect to hear from you. 





“wr 








ADDRESS 


PRINTERS INK JONSON, F 
i SPRUCE ST., NEW YORK. j 
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PRINTERS’ INK, 


The Philadelphia 


INQUIRER 


Is Pennsylvania’s 


Greatest Newspaper 


BECAUSE 


It has a larger paid circulation than any 
other Philadelphia newspaper. 


It prints more Want Ads than all the other 
Philadelphia morning papers combined. 


It prints more advertising of all kinds 
than any other newspaper in Philadelphia. 


It prints more general advertising than 
any other newspaper in the entire United 
States with one exception. 


These are not random statements, but are 
facts which are proven by figures published 
regularly on this page and in the regular 
issues of THE PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER 


Advertisers know that an advertisement in the 
Inquirer represents money most profitably invested. 








Ghe PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER 
1109 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
New York Office Chicago Office 
Tribune Building. Stock Exchange Building. 








